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THE GENESIS OF SOCIAL CLASSES. 


It is not easy to define the phrase “a social class.” There 
is danger that any attempted definition, if it does not convey 
an erroneous conception of the nature of social classes, will at 
least fail to convey an accurate notion of the true signification 
of this expression. 

To begin at the beginning, the same difficulty attaches to 
the definition of the word “type.” A type has been said to 
be “an ensemble of distinctive characters.” Individuals 
possessing a well defined group of similar characters, which 
tend to reproduce themselves in each member of the group, 
resemble each other much as do the ordinary types used 
in printing, when molded in the same matrix. No two indi- 
viduals, of course, resemble each other in every particular. 
Variation from the type is not destructive of the classification, 
so long as the ensemble is maintained and the approximation to 
the ideal or standard type is sufficiently close. For instance, 
one who has lost his eyesight as the result of disease or acci- 
dent is none the less blind because not born blind; and the 
man guilty of arson is none the less a criminal because he is not 
also a burglar or a horse-thief. But the destruction of the 
ensemble of distinctive characters is the destruction of the type. 

An individual may be atype. In the technical language of 
the specialist in charity, such individuals are called “typical 
cases.” Thusa pronounced type of congenital idiocy would be 
a being in human form, but misshapen, deformed, incapable of 
speech or locomotion, silly and repulsive; such a being would 
be said to be a typical specimen of congenital idiocy of the 
lowest grade. 

A “class” is an aggregation of individuals of an identical or 
similar type. Some idiots are microcephalic, that is, they have 
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abnormally small heads; others are macrocephalic, that is, 
they have abnormally large heads; others still have heads of 
normal size and shape. The investigation made by the United 
States Census Office in 1880 showed that approximately sixty 
per cent of the idiots enumerated had heads not remarkable on 
account of their size, and that, of the rest, a third more were 
characterized by undergrowth than by overgrowth. Yet 
microcephalism and macrocephalism are admitted by all experts 
in human degeneracy to be marks or stigmata of idiocy, but 
marks whose absence proves nothing. There are various types 
of idiocy, as there are variations in detail between paupers or 
between lunatics, drunkards, or criminals. These sub-types, 
more or less pronounced, more or less differentiated, constitute 
in the aggregate a grand type. The sub-groups corresponding 
to the sub-types may or may not be labeled as distinct vari- 
eties of degenerate humanity ; but all the individuals included 
in any one of them are idiots. They possess, within the 
recognized limits of possible variation, the exsemdle of characters 
by which idiocy is distinguished, for example, from insanity, 
to which it is closely allied. They therefore constitute a 
class. 

There is no group of individual men or women, having 
certain characteristics in common, to which similar observations 
would not apply. A social class is merely an aggregation of 
individuals of a certain type. A type is cast ina mould. If 
the mould is the same, the type will be the same. The two 
halves of the mould in which Nature casts human beings are 
heredity and environment. 

Concerning heredity as a factor in the formation of 
character, no word has been more abused, unless it be 
electricity or magnetism. A school of sciolists has arisen, 
which might fairly be called hereditarian, and its members 
hereditarians, on account of their exaggerated propensity to 
find in heredity, as they understand it, the explanation of 
everything that they are incapable of explaining. 

Heredity is not a force, like the attraction of gravitation. 
It is a process. It is by no means a simple process, but a 
most complex process, like weaving. Innumerable ancestral 
threads are twisted and untwisted in a way which might 
roughly be characterized, but which no finite intelligence can 
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trace in detail. The number and variety and interconnection 
of the hereditary strands which enter into the composition of 
any individual are beyond calculation or description. 

The question of heredity is a biological question, and it is 
somewhat rash for one not a biologist to form or express any 
opinion regarding it. Even an amateur, however, can 
understand that organisms are, of necessity, either unicellular 
or multicellular. Reproduction in unicellular organisms takes 
place by simple cell division; but multicellular organisms may 
multiply in either of two ways—by asexual budding or by 
differentiated cell elements. These three methods of repro- 
duction—fission, budding, and impregnation—have one feature 
common to them all. In each of them, at the moment when 
nutrition, or the conversion of extraneous matter into the 
substance of the organism, has brought about a definite ‘stage 
of growth and development, a crisis occurs, the result of which 
is the formation of a new individual of the same species. 
This individual was originally an integral part of the parent 
organism. There is, therefore, a continuity, both of tissue and 
of life, throughout the entire chain of descent of all living 
organisms. This continuity is the essential fact in heredity. 

The human animal does not multiply asexually. The cell 
elements are separately differentiated in the two sexes; they 
must unite, in order to reproduction. In man, therefore—as 
in all other bisexual animals, and in all plants which are sex- 
ually distinguished—the number of such unions antecedent to 
the production of any given individual multiplies, in the ascend- 
ing line of ancestfal generation, in accordance with the law of 
geometrical progression. Assuming four generations to a 
century, each child born within the past few years must have 
had (barring duplications of ancestry due to the union of blood 
relatives) more than a thousand progenitors of a date repre- 
sented by the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth in 
the year 1620. The number of one’s ancestors in an ascending 
line forever tends to approximate to mathematical infinity. 

It is self-evident that no single ancestor of any long-past 
generation containing a multitude of ancestors of the same 
mathematical degree with himself can have normally con- 
tributed—except in an infinitesimal amount—to the substance 
or to the physical and mental energy of any man, woman or 
child now living. 
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There are two ways, in either of which the relative prepo- 
tency of some remote ancestor as a factor in the evolution of 
his remote offspring may have been conceivably heightened ; 
namely, (1) by exceptional vigor on his part, or (2) by the 
isolation of his posterity in such a way as to compel 
inbreeding. 

Where neither of these two imagined conditions is present, 
the contribution of an individual ancestor to the inherited 
physical, intellectual and moral character of his posterity of 
the z-th degree would make no appreciable showing, in 
comparison with the similar, presumably equal, but far more 
numerous contributions of his associates of the same numeri- 
cal degree to the task of fashioning the posterity aforesaid. 

This account of heredity as a factor in evolution compels 
us to conceive of it merely as an aggregate or average 
influence, almost infinitely complex, and for that reason 
incapable of disentanglement. From this point of view 
many of the speculations current in the world concerning 
atavism (or resemblances to remote ancestors) and indirect 
heredity (or resemblances to relatives in some collateral line) 
lose much of their importance and value. Such resemblances, 
in the light of the innumerable multitude of our relatives 
within very narrow limits of consanguinity, may manifestly 
be accidental and not due to inheritance. 

The influence of heredity can not be denied. But it may 
be grossly exaggerated. Heredity, though it is admittedly 
the primary factor in evolution—a sort of testamentary con- 
veyance to posterity of the accumulated treasures of the past— 
is not necessarily the principal factor. It is a conservative 
influence; if not modified by that of environment, there would 
be no advance, no modification of existing types, and there- 
fore no evolution. To borrow an expression from trade, 
heredity is a “pool,” from which no one draws precisely 
what he put in, nor even its exact equivalent. The mass 
of transmitted impressions is so stirred, before each fresh 
division of its contents, as to render it impossible to separate 
and distinguish the blended elements. Direct hereditary 
influence can rarely be traced for more than four or five 
generations in succession, because by that time it is so sub- 
divided as to be beyond recognition. We are inferentially 
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sure of its existence, but we can not prove it. There is, there- 
fore, an ever present danger that speculative thinking along 
this line may push the claims of heredity to a disproportionate 
degree, unwarranted by the precise calculations of exact 
science. 

The other half, as has been said, of the matrix in which a 
type is molded, is environment or circumstance. Much that 
is popularly attributed to direct inheritance from one’s parents 
is equally explicable on the hypothesis that it is due to training 
and imitation in the domestic circle. Children removed from 
home and exposed to a totally different atmosphere very 
jeadily take on the color of their new surroundings. A boy 
born in the slums, if reared in a palace, tends to become a 
courtier, not in manner only, but in the bent of his mind, of 
which his manners are the outward reflection and image. 
A prince of the blood, on the other hand, might be degraded, 
by brutal associations and surroundings, to the level of a 
pauper or a criminal. 

No doubt there is something innate in every man, of which 
nothing can deprive him, which he can not cultivate out of 
himself, and which external conditions and influences can 
modify only in part. This is his original physical constitution, 
the limitations of which govern his limitations in mind and 
morals. Upon the persistency of the original physical type 
depends the persistency of his intellectual and ethical traits. 
His power of self-destruction is, of course, greater than his 
power of expansion. Yet the possibilities of impairment and 
growth, through the assimilation or non-assimilation of his 
personal experience, may almost be said to be practically 
infinite. We all have unnumbered facets, so to speak, by 
which we are enabled, under favorable conditions, to adhere 
to any of the corresponding facets of aggregate human life. 
Men are like blocks of marble, which are capable of being 
hewed into any one of unnumbered shapes. Every bit of 
marble in the world—if the piece is only large enough— 
contains within itself zz posse every statue that has been 
chiseled, or that might have been chiseled, in response to 
the sculptor’s creative fancy. 

To revert to the notion of a “type,” which underlies that of 
a “class,” and is antecedent to it, this distinction between the 
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influence of heredity and that of environment suggests the 
distinction between anthropological and non-anthropological 
types. 

Illustrations of anthropological types are found in races. 
The Indian, the Chinaman, and the Negro are anthropological 
types. The peculiarity of an anthropological type is that it is 
self-perpetuating by inheritance. Presumably, it originated in 
the differentiation of a segment of mankind by migration. 
Whenever it has happened that a family or tribe has sepa- 
rated itself from the common stock and established itself in a 
new habitat—especially if the new home is remote from the 
old or divided from it by deserts, mountains, rivers, or seas, 
difficult to recross—the process of intermingling of characters 
common to all the members of the original stock has been 
interrupted. Thereafter, those characters only have been 
subjected to this process, which inhered in the migrating 
segment. 

The change of environment has operated further to accentu- 
ate the hereditary differences between the dissevered fragments 
of the original stock. On the theory of the original unity of 
the human race (which is assumed in the Darwinian, as it is in 
the Mosaic, cosmogony), race variation is not otherwise 
explicable. According to Darwin, the races of mankind are 
human fauna; man is merely a later and higher evolutionary 
product; he is related to the primitive animal world by descent, 
and to all existing animals by affinity, since he and they have 
a common ancestral origin. If this is true, then, since all ani- 
mals, including the human animal, have descended from one 
original ancestor of low evolutionary grade, the process of 
gradual uplifting by means of successive differentiations must 
have been one of transmitted individual variations. According 
to the theory of the independent creation of one original 
human pair, the origin of races must be accounted for in the 
same way. 

The isolation of particular segments of mankind has not 
always been due to migration. Anthropological types are also 
formed by the erection of social barriers against intermarriage, 
through the creation of castes. Caste is the social equivalent 
of physical separation. 

It is, however, idle to speculate as to the mode of formation 
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of anthropological types. For our present purpose the broad 
fact is sufficient, that all such types are hereditary types. The 
Caucasian races are persistently dolichocephalic, or long- 
headed, while the Mongolian and Negro races are persistently 
brachycephalic, or short-headed. Without intercrossing, the 
crisp hair, the dark skin, thick lips, and broad, flat nose of the 
Negro reappear, from generation to generation ; as doalsothe 
prominent cheek-bones of the Indian, and the almond-shaped, 
oblique eyes of the Chinaman. 

The types of which social classes are constituted are not 
anthropological types, except in so far as a class is at the 
same time a caste. Inbreeding is the essential condition 
precedent of anthropological variations, properly so called. 
Social classes are not the result of inbreeding; they are groups 
of types, the resemblance between which is largely accidental. 
Such resemblance is due rather to similar than to identical 
heredity and environment, and more to environment than to 
heredity. 

This definition of social classes is applicable to all groups of 
men or women who present in the aggregate, and who repeat 
with more or less completeness, in the individuals of which 
such groups are formed, “an exsemdle of distinctive characters.” 
The characters presented may or may not be stigmata of 
degeneracy. The remark here made is not confined to degen- 
erates. 

But what is degeneracy? Degeneracy is a physical fact; it 
is a physiological fact. It is an affection of the tissues of the 
body by the impairment of the cells of which tissue is com- 
posed. Somecause—probably mal-nutrition or over-excitation 
of the nervous temperament—operates to alter the structure or 
to derange the functional activity of these cells. The tendency 
of the cells to break down is general, rather than local; the 
whole physical organization is more or less affected; what we 
call the “physical tone” is lowered, there is reduced vitality, 
and the mental and moral natures are affected sympathetically. 
This degeneration, if not arrested, is progressive. The innate 
tendency to degeneration is transmissible by inheritance. 

The effect of degeneration is to assimilate its victim to some 
special type of so-calied degenerates—paupers, lunatics, idiots, 
criminals—in a word, incompetents, who are at the same time 
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He becomes affiliated to some class of 
degenerates, and too often his posterity sinks to the same level, 
or even to a lower depth. It is, of course, impossible to drawa 
precise line, as one might describe a circle with a pair of dividers, 
and to declare that all within that circle are degenerates, 
excluding from the number all outside. Neither are all the 
members of any special class, whatever it may be, individually 
degenerate. There are paupers, criminals, and lunatics who 
are splendid specimens of physical health, but whose condition 
is explained by the lack of balance between their faculties, 
the lack of co-ordination and self-control. 

The expression employed in the Tenth Census, as a con- 
venient collective designation of certain special groups of 
the population enumerated separately, namely, the “defective, 
dependent and delinquent classes,’’ has been criticised, upon 
the double ground that these classes are not mutually exclu- 
sive, and that the blind and the deaf can not properly be 
characterized as “defectives.” 

With respect to the latter of these two objections, the defect 
attributed to them is merely the lack of a sense—defective 
perception, not defective intelligence or worth. In this sense 
Helen Keller is doubly “defective;” yet no one familiar 
with her marvelous spiritual illumination under skillful training 
doubts her possession of the divine gift of genius. 

As to cross classification, in cases where the same individual 
is, like Helen Keller, both blind and deaf, or’ otherwise a 
member of two or more special classes, this is inevitable. 
There is no reason why social classification should not proceed 
upon different lines. Indeed, it can not proceed otherwise. 
In this respect it follows the analogy of the subdivision of the 
human body, first into organs and then into temperaments. 
The heart is not the less a heart, because it includes muscular 
tissue, nerves and blood-vessels; nor is the nervous tempera- 
ment less a distinct system, complete in itself, because it 
penetrates every organ of the body. The only social analysis 
in which cross classification is impossible, is the division of 
mankind by sex. 

A third objection has been urged against the classification 
adopted in the census; namely, that it is not biological. This 
objection rests upon the untenable assumption that social 
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classes are aggregations of “anthropological’’ types. But 
the characters whose ensemble constitutes a type are not 
necessarily hereditary characters. Whether these characters 
are congenital or acquired, whether they are the result of 
heredity or of environment or of both, matters nothing. The 
blind and the deaf are groups, every member of each of which 
exhibits an ensemble of distinctive characters, corresponding to 
the sense limitation ineach. Each group, therefore, constitutes 
a “class.” So, for that matter, do the insane, the idiots, and 
so, too, do hunchbacks and lepers. Paupers are no more and 
no less a “class” than are millionaires, and criminals than 
philanthropists. In the formation of social classes, circum- 
stance may be far more influential than inheritance. Various 
conditions co-operate in their production, such as soil, climate 
and food, poverty or wealth, education and occupation, 
superstitions, customs and laws, place of residence, association, 
and many other circumstances needless here to name. in the 
restricted biological or anthropological signification which it is 
sought to attach to the word, in order to make a show of 
scientific precision, social classes do not exist; there is nothing 
in nature corresponding to the pseudo image of them in the 
brain of their creator. 

All physical change is the result of disintegration and rein- 
tegration, both in the organic andin theinorganic world. This 
double process characterizes the growth of plants and animals ; 
it also characterizes the perpetual unfolding of human life in the 
aggregate. Social growth implies ever increasing complexity 
of social structure. This means more extensive and minute 
sub-classification. If the genetic analysis of the human race 
could be demonstrated, it is not impossible, though it is by no 
means probable, that social groups might be discovered whose 
origin has been purely biological. But if this were so, such 
groups would be the analogues of genera and species in the 
animal and vegetable kindoms. Except in so far as these 
subdivisions of the organic world have a truly biological basis, 
the never ending dispute about them is a war of words. The 
origin of species is matter for scientific speculation; but the 
problem of origins (whether of being, of matter, of life, of sex, 
of species, or of evil) is insoluble. The natural basis of classi- 
fication of animal and vegetable species is, of course, biological. 
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It is, however, unsafe to press any biological analogy too far, 
in the discussion of questions which are essentially sociological. 
We know that the origin of social classes, in the sense in 
which that expression is here employed, is not biological. 
The only biological subdivisions of the great human family are 
those of sex and of race, with the possible exception of heredi- 
tary castes, as in India. There may be hereditary and con- 
genital members of special classes, but not all the members of 
any special class fall under that category. 

The importance of attention to this observation is great, 
because the structure of human society is the fundamental 
social fact ; if that is misapprehended, no other social fact can 
be understood aright. Social structure is nothing, if not 
fibroid. Society is held together by minute filaments crossing 
each other in every conceivable direction, but gathered here 
and there into strands composed of parallel or twisted fibres. 
The number of these ties is beyond computation, and many of 
them are so slight or so hidden as to escape observation. 
Whether society is or is not properly speaking an organism, 
social structure is organic, in a wide and somewhat figurative 
sense; and the effective, harmonious working of the organi- 
zation as a whole depends upon the position, the strength, the 
activity of natural social ties; upon the maintenance of 
normal relations of subordination between them; upon their 
correlation. 

If it is our desire and purpose to benefit mankind by the 
readjustment of social relations, it is indispensable that we 
should know the normal uses of these complex bonds, and 
what would be the practical effect of severing any one of 
them—the family tie, for instance; or of the dissolution of the 
natural, organic relations between members of different 
groups—political, ecclesiastical, financial, or what not. We 
need, moreover, to distinguish between the normal and the 
abnormal activity of these various bonds of social union, and 
to learn to recognize the abnormal, not mistaking it for the 
normal, nor the normal for the abnormal. Without such 
knowledge we are liable, on the one hand, to interfere need- 
lessly with social processes, or, on the other, to neglect 
remedial interference, when its necessity is clearly indicated. 
Needless interference not only fails to accomplish any good 
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result; it is productive of evil. Social negligence is equally 
dangerous. The art of the social physician, whether he be a 
statesman, a religious reformer, a philanthropist, or an econo- 
mist, consists in the exercise of a wise judgment, chastened 
by experience, as to the time and place and method of inter- 
ference with the sociological structure and functional activity 
of communities, either by way of stimulation or repression. 

In social therapeutics, the clinical thermometer of the bed- 
side practitioner of the healing art is replaced by statistical 
observation and analysis. The degenerates correspond, in 
social physiology, to the excreta in animal physiology. 
Secretion is the condition of growth. What can not be 
assimilated must be rejected. The retention of that which 
should be rejected is the occasion of blood poisoning, feverish 
excitement, pain, loss of strength and of vitality. The statisti- 
cian puts his finger on the pulse of the body politic. The 
enumeration and classification of degenerates is essential to 
the determination of the presence or absence of social disease. 

These expressions are highly metaphorical. They must not 
be taken too literally. Yet, without resort to metaphor, it is 
impossible to convey one’s conception of social relations and 
activities. 

Evil is an abstraction. It assumes concrete form in indi- 
viduals, upon whom it fastens and by whom it is propagated. 
An evil does not become a social evil until it affects groups of 
individuals, in whom it generates characters which are easily 
recognized as abnormal, and which, in their entirety, but 
especially in their mutual correlations, constitute types. 
These types are limited in number, but in their details they 
are susceptible of immense variation. Between distinct abnor- 
mal types there are marked differences; there is also a certain 
family likeness. Some of the stigmata of degeneracy attach 
to all of them. They run into each other by imperceptible 
gradations; they tend to be confounded with each other. 
The characters supposed to be peculiar to one type blend 
with those supposed to be peculiar to another; for instance, 
the mental perversion of the lunatic with the moral perversity 
of the criminal, or the dementia of insanity in its later stages 
with the initial imbecility of the idiot. For this reason no 
perfect classification of degenerates is possible. Many of 
them are what the naturalist terms “freaks.” 
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All abnormal types, nevertheless, tend in some degree to 
perpetuate themselves by inheritance. They would therefore 
grow into anthropological types, were it not for two circum- 
stances. (1) If not isolated, the unhealthy, corrupted blood of 
one degenerate ancestor often mingles with better blood in 
marriage, and is thus diluted. The degenerate hereditary 
tendency is counteracted, or perhaps neutralized, by the non- 
degenerate hereditary tendency in the other parent of the 
joint offspring of degenerates and non-degenerates. (2) If 
the character of the stock is not improved by intermarriage 
with a more healthy and vigorous stock, the tendency of 
degeneration is in the direction of an enfeebled vitality, sexual 
sterility, and ultimate extinction. 

In the struggle for existence, the degenerates can not com- 
pete with their normal rivals for the honor of progenitorship 
of the generations to come. The “fit” will survive, and these 
most “unfit” strains in the great human composite are doomed 
to speedy extermination. The sins of the fathers are visited 
upon their children to the third and fourth generation. After 
that, an unmixed degenerate ancestry has usually no posterity 
upon whom its sins can be visited. In this general fact (which 
is nevertheless a fact not without signal exceptions) lies the 
hope and consolation of every lover of his kind. 


Springfield, Illinois. FREDERICK HOWARD WINES. 











IS THERE A CRIMINAL TYPE ?* 


I regret having been prevented, by an obstacle of a purely 
personal nature, from attending the Geneva Congress of 
Criminal Anthropology. My disappointment is tempered by 
the accounts received of its proceedings, which satisfy me that 
the questions there discussed have made no real progress 
toward their solution. This Congress was a later edition, 
under a more pronounced Italian form, of those held in 1889 
and 1892. The same issues, of which some appertain to 
anthropology, others to psychological pathology, and others 
still to various branches of science, were debated; and in 
virtue of a purely factitious bond of connection between them, 
they were wrought into what Mr. Alfred Gautier, professor at 
Geneva, describes as a conglomerate, and not a science properly 
so called. 

To what cause is this stationary agitation of criminal anthro- 
pology attributable? Iam bound to say, to the failure to get 
Lombrosianism out of the way. 

Lombroso is a famous agitator. We must acknowledge him 
to be the tongs to the fire by which we are consumed, but of 
the fuel which he has added to it nothing remains except a 
handful of ashes. 

I do not merely echo M. Zakrewski, who was really too 
complimentary to Lombroso: he confounded Lombrosianism 
with criminal anthropology. Criminal anthropology is not a 
corpse, because Lombrosianism is in its grave. No! the great 
hindrance to the progress of criminal anthropology is the 
obstinacy of its creator in adhering to the narrow conception, 
a hundred times demolished, which he formed in his youth, 
and to which he clings in spite of everything. 

Read the letter of M. de Laveleye, written from Italy in the 
last days of the Empire! M. de Laveleye, who was an erudite 
traveler, visited Milan, if I remember aright, about the year 
1869. In his journal of daily impressions he remarks: “I met 


* Translated from the Revue Pénitentiaire, for the CHARITIES REVIEW. 
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a young scholar, of whom I had not before heard, called Dr. 
Lombroso—a sort of monomaniac. He talked to me about 
certain anatomical indications by which criminals may be 
identified. That would be a great convenience to judges.” 

Thus it appears that Lombroso had in 1869 already formu- 
lated his theory. This supreme authority on crime had not 
then gathered his 40,000 or 50,000 illustrative examples. No! 
in advance of scientific observation, by virtue of an intellectual 
temperament akin to that of Gail, and which is comprised in 
Kant’s classification, he made up his mind and dogmatically 
announced that the born criminal is a logical necessity. What 
he calls experimentation—the accumulation of the mass of 
undigested remarks (absolutely sincere, but uncritical) which 
he has since heaped together—has merely served to confirm 
him in his original prepossession, because his vision is distorted 
by lunettes of prejudice, with lenses thicker than those 
worn by any other human being. 

How, then, does it happen that I still believe in criminal 
anthropology ? 

At the Geneva Congress no one seems to have known how 
to approach the question under discussion. It is proper to 
begin with a definition of criminal anthropology. 

First of all, what is anthropology? Do not tell me that it is 
the knowledge of mankind. Thus vaguely defined, the word 
loses limitation and precision. Anthropology, properly so 
called, isthe study of types, from the point of view of anatomy 
and physiology ; it is the description of varieties of the human 
race, by enumerating their anatomical and physiological 
peculiarities. 

Anthropology, in this restricted sense, is an undeveloped 
science; yet it has made far greater progress, thanks to the 
French anthropological school, than criminal anthropology has 
made. The French anthropologists, for instance, have collected 
a sufficient number of observations to enable us to determine 
the race to which the owner of a disinterred prehistoric skull 
belonged. We describe this skull, we differentiate it, we know 
what it is; we have a distinct anthropological notion of it. 

We may include in anthropology the study of forms of 
mental alienation. Psychological pathology is, certainly, for 
criminalists, a most interesting department of anthropology. It 
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is its most advanced department. The clear analysis, so diffi- 
cult, yet so admirable, which our alienists have made of the 
variations from normal mental conditions and processes— 
especially admirable, in face of the difficulty of expressing in 
incomplete verbal formulas phenomena which in their totality 
are continuous—the difficulty of embodying in descriptive 
phrases that which eludes definition—this analysis, I say, is 
comparable to nothing else so well as to the precision of speci- 
fication with which true anthropologists have catalogued and 
characterized the various races of mankind. By a series of 
approximations we have at last succeeded in differentiating 
certain forms of disease, with respect to which existing diver- 
gences of opinion are more seeming than substantial. 
Alienists recognize distinct types of insanity, of mental 
aberration, of disorganization of the nervous system; there 
are precise delimitations between these types, in stating which 
alienists sometimes disagree, but are more often in accord. 

Is this true of criminal anthropology ? 

When anthropologists (or alienists, who are a variety of 
anthropologists) had finished their task, or, rather, while they 
were still in process of its achievement—I must say, in a 
manner at once brilliant and solid—the criminalists intervened. 
They had a right to intervene. They baptized their new 
science by the name of criminal anthropology. The name is 
immaterial. There was indisputably a special service for them 
to render; namely, to utilize, for the ends of criminal justice, 
the treasures of information—the new light—which anthro- 
pology, particularly psychology and mental medicine, had 
placed at their disposal. 

But, just when this problem was about to be attacked, 
singularly enough a preliminary question presented itself; 
namely, the Lombrosian question. Lombroso affirmed that 
“there is a subdivision of mankind which belongs to a category 
of a different sort from those which anthropologists have yet 
studied. They have distinguished between races; that is, 
between series of generations whose origin is unknown, but 
which are continuous, and which transmit by inheritance a 
recognized anatomical and physiological type. I, on the 
contrary, in each and all of these races, discover varieties. In 
particular, I discover one which in every race is in some 
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respects identical. There is, therefore, a classification of man- 
kind which cuts across that of the anthropologists.” 

Unquestionably, the anthropological analysis of the human 
family is based upon heredity. The Lombrosian analysis, by 
virtue of principles to us unknown, conflicts with the anthro- 
pological analysis. It imports into it a new complication. 
In every race there is said to be “a criminal type,” with 
definite anatomical and physiological characters. Is this true? 
That is the question. 

Lombroso insists that it is true. All those who have 
seriously and attentively examined the evidence, assert that it 
is not true; beginning with Dr. Marro,a physician and alienist 
of great distinction, who, although he was a pupil of Lombroso, 
has been led by his own researches to conclusions which, 
although he seems not to be aware of it, demolish his master’s 
theory. 

What must we infer? That Lombroso’s alleged criminal 
type is a chimera; that the Italian school is engaged in the 
desperate undertaking of rescuing from perdition an error 
which it knows to be an error, but which it hopes, in spite of 
the head of the school, to attach to some theory palpably less 
visionary. This can not be done. 

Next, there appeared in the arena a mind pre-eminently 
eclectic, though eclecticism in any one else fills him with horror 
—Enrico Ferri. Ferris friends credit him with being a 
marvelous advocate before the cour d’assises. He possesses 
in the highest degree the faculty—natural to every born orator 
—of assembling and comprehending, in his ample formulas, 
the most contradictory assertions, without the slightest 
suspicion that there is any antagonism between them. At the 
present moment he is endeavoring to reconcile his immense 
admiration for Lombroso with his enthusiasm for Karl Marx, 
which in no wise diminishes his loyalty to Darwin and Spencer. 
In the oratorical heat which consumes him, the theories of all 
these writers are fused and blended, at his will. Try to show 
him the inconsistency between them, and he will accuse you 
of “syllogism ;” and when he has said of any one that he is 
syllogistic, that is the end of him. How one can reason other- 
wise than in syllogisms, or how one can think without 
reasoning, is more than I know; I leave it to Ferri to say. 
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From a thousand similar proofs, I cite one of Ferri’s contra- 
dictions, which he himself does not suspect. I refer to his 
notions about criminal responsibility. 

Since I have mentioned the subject, let me grasp it boldly. 
The question of criminal responsibility to law is the most 
serious question with which we have to deal; yet, it was 
not solved—it was not even mentioned—in the Geneva 
Congress. 

Mark well, 1 pray you, that, inasmuch as the sole purpose 
of criminal anthropology is to utilize the acquisitions of 
mental pathology, its most marked result has been the enlarge- 
ment of the sphere of legal irresponsibility. That is its strong 
point. We know that criminal justice in the past, misled by 
ignorance, has condemned to imprisonment, torture and death, 
according to the epoch, men who were simply lunatics. Even 
in our own day we have seen maniacal assassins transformed 
into criminals, in consequence of the inadequate scientific 
knowledge possessed by juries, by magistrates, and even by 
medical experts. 

So much is sure; the domain of legal irresponsibility has 
been immensely extended. Does it follow that criminal 
responsibility is an illusion? If we push the progress already 
made to its logical conclusion, must we, with Enrico Ferri, 
declare that criminal responsibility is a survival, a fantastic 
curio, an antiquated relic of ancestral fetichism; and that he 
who does not believe in the responsibility of lunatics can not 
believe in the culpability of criminals? 

Ferri is so greatly in love with this analogy, that he recurs 
to it again and again. In his way of thinking, the same 
principle of progress which has led us to abandon, since the 
time of Pinel, the corporal chastisement of the insane, will 
compel us in the near future to abstain from pronouncing 
upon those whom we now call criminals—and whom even 
alienists, with Dr. Motet at their head, characterize as criminals 
—any sentence, by way of fine or imprisonment, which 
implies reproach or censure. And why? Because the theory 
of evolution has so decreed. When pressed as to this point, 
what reply do you suppose that Ferri makes? “ Formerly, the 
insane were flogged, because actions due to a vicious organiza- 
tion were attributed to a perverse will.” 
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Tell me, now, what does that prove, if not that in every 
age the world has regarded perversity of will as worthy of 
indignation and reprobation? In every age the world has 
sharply, profoundly discriminated two categories of human 
actions injurious to individuals and prejudicial to society, of 
which these are perpetrated without intention (or, at least, 
without malicious intent), but those are wilful and malicious. 
It may, therefore, be fearlessly predicted that, whenever the 
man of the future, however enlightened he may be—the man 
of the twentieth century, or of the thirtieth, or of the sixtieth 
—shall see any human being slay, rob, or commit rape upon a 
fellow-being, with malice aforethought, he will experience a 
particular sentiment, to which the name of indignation or 
reprobation has been given. I do not assert that he will 
always be justified in yielding to this sentiment, in giving way 
to the natural impulse to inflict vengeance upon the culprit ; 
but I contend that forever, in the future as in the past, 
criminal intention, when translated into actions injurious to 
others, will provoke not merely ethical condemnation, but also 
the infliction of appropriate legal penalties. 

Here we have a distinction from which escape is impossible. 
It is a mere evasion, to throw “the three factors” at my head, 
or to tell me that ‘ penal responsibility has been replaced by 
social responsibility.” 

What difference does it make, whether a given act is the 
product of three factors or of ten? When you distinguish 
between cosmical, anthropological and sociological causes of 
crime, you add nothing to the sum of human knowledge. 
I prefer to say that every act, criminal or non-criminal, is the 
consequence of antecedent causes, partly subjective and partly 
objective ; and that declaration covers the entire ground. 

What we want to know, is the precise point up to which a 
being constituted like ourselves has the power to appropriate 
or to resist the influences which act upon him. I will even 
place myself at the point of view of the determinists, and waive 
the question of the freedom of the human will, in which man- 
kind refused to believe, for centuries after it had acquired the 
distinct and profound consciousness of ill-desert. It is a 
question of personal appropriation of influence. The appro- 
priation of external influences of one sort involves civil, and of 
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another sort criminal, liability. Let us not confound these two. 
In order to civil responsibility, there must have been an initial 
individual (if not personal) appropriation. By the use of an 
illustration, I will try to explain what I mean. 

I walk along the street ; the wind hurls me against the plate- 
glass window of a bookshop; the glass is broken. Am I liable, 
under the civil code, for payment of damages? How a court 
would decide this question, I do not know; but it can be 
asked. Is an action performed under the control of a superior 
force, which makes use of an individual as its physical instru- 
ment, without his intellectual consent, an action for which he 
is civilly responsible? The law, I believe, so regards it. 

Now suppose that, while walking absent-mindedly along, 
without being subjected to any external influence, by your 
own heedlessness you break a window. This case is very 
different from the other. Your moral personality, your will, 
has not been involved ; but your individuality has been. Your 
civil responsibility is due to the appropriation, not by your 
moral but by your vital being, of the influences which gave 
direction to your promenade. . 

Lastly, I put the case whether, having seen a man standing 
behind the window, if you have wilfully made a vicious kick at 
him, and a piece of the broken glass has struck him in the eye, 
you do not deserve criminal prosecution? 

As asound determinist, I concede that, in the last case as 
in both the others, your act was the result of a combination of 
circumstances, without whose concurrence it could not have 
taken place. Nevertheless, it was in the last case a wilful, 
conscious act. Your proper personality appropriated the 
entire group of circumstances, whatever they were, which 
influenced your volition—all the factors, physical, anthropo- 
logical, and social, of which Mr. Enrico Ferri speaks; and by 
this complete (intelligent, conscious, and voluntary) appropria- 
tion you rendered yourself responsible to the criminal law. 

“Social responsibility!’ you say. Which of us has ever 
heard of any responsibility not social? It is not a question of 
responsibility to God ; that may be left to theologians. Neither 
are we talking about responsibility to oneself; let us leave 
that to theoretical moralists. The question is of responsibility 
to society. But it is essential to specify the kind of responsi- 
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bility meant. For civil responsibility is one thing, criminal 
responsibility quite another. A rule must be established by 
which to determine when to insist upon the latter rather than 
upon the former. The social reaction against the same or a 
similar offence, may take either of several forms. We may 
feel a momentary sentiment of disapproval of it. We may 
complain of it in the daily newspapers. We may fine the 
culprit, in proportion to the amount of damage inflicted. Or 
we may sentence him to simple imprisonment, or to imprison- 
ment at hard labor. The reaction against purely civil injuries 
differs from penal reaction, in that the latter, whether we will 
or not, is coupled with the sentiment of indignation—or of 
pity, more or less mingled with blame—toward the perpe- 
trator of a criminal action. 

Now the aim of the criminal anthropologists (or of those 
who believe themselves to be such) is to eliminate this senti- 
ment of indignation. That is to say, in theory; for in their 
journals they pour out imprecations, in a perfect flood, upon 
their political and even upon their scientific opponents. 

Three questions may here be asked: (1) Is it possible to 
suppress the sentiment of indignation, of which the fact of 
culpability is the objective occasion? (2) If it were possible, 
would it be rational? (3) If possible and rational, would it 
be desirable? 

1. Is it possible? No. The facts of history prove that it is 
impossible. There has never been an age in which crime did 
not excite indignation; in our own, no less than in the ages 
which are past. It would bea misfortune, were this sentiment 
banished from the human heart. Failure to perceive the real 
nature of crime would be worse than Daltonism, which is 
merely inability to distinguish colors. Were the sentiment of 
indignation against wrong to become extinct in any com- 
munity, that fraction of humanity, already moribund, would 
perish, in order to make room for successors with greater vital- 
ity, in whose breasts human passions would continue to 
vibrate. 

2. Would it be rational? Rationality can not be pre- 
dicated of sensibility. Indignation is one of the chords 
of our sensitive moral being. It is a sentiment saz generzs. 
We did not invent it, any more than we invented love, 
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joy, or grief. Nature endowed us with this precious gift. 
Like the other human sentiments, it is primarily a sign— 
bizarre, perhaps, but nevertheless expressive—which is the 
subjective interpretation, from the point of view of our perma- 
nent or common interest, of that which objectively takes place 
in our social environment, just as our physical sensations call 
attention to what we need to notice in our atmospheric or 
geographical or vital environment. 

3. Would it be for our advantage, that this sentiment should 
be annihilated? The man who would deny that public con- 
tempt and reprobation are the only real punishment, must be 
incapable of comprehending life. Public opinion is the only 
real government. Social institutions are so many forms with 
which public opinion clothes itself. The forms of a peniten- 
tiary regimen are the more or less complete expression of 
public condemnation. Could you suppress the anger of the 
people at the sight of crime, you would rob punishment of its 
soul; there would remain of it nothing but an inert corpse, in 
whose presence no criminal would tremble. 

Besides, this sentiment, if not directed toward its proper 
object, may be perverted, and turn against that against which 
it is undesirable that it should be turned. Weakness in deal- 
ing with assassins, for example, provokes contempt of the 
criminal courts. 

In short, the true task of the new school of penology is to 
direct this sentiment into proper channels; to educate the 
social sense of wrong, as education of the eye or ear serves to 
correct an optical or aural illusion. Our problem is how to 
circumscribe criminal responsibility within its veritable sphere ; 
how to confine moral reprobation to its proper objects; how 
to soften and to civilize—by purifying it from all malice, all 
passion, and by combining with it much pity, much reparatory 
and reformatory devotion—this sentiment of indignation, so 
powerful and yet so dangerous, so fruitful at once of bane 
and blessing. 

I conclude by asking: Has the Congress of Criminal Anthro- 
pology—I will not say fulfilled—has it so much as entered 
upon this vast undertaking? With regret I answer, No! 


Bureau of Statistics, GUSTAVE TARDE. 
Ministry of Justice, Paris. 





CHARITY AND HOME MAKING. 


Does our present charitable practice contribute in the long 
run toward the perfection of homemaking and homekeeping? 
Are our charitable institutions, our orphanages, our reforma- 
tories, our adult shelters turning out homemakers? Are our 
relief agencies, our church almoners, our public out-relief 
funds contributing to the support of genuine homekeepers ? 
To these questions, which had vaguely troubled me for a long 
time, I was at last compelled, before the Home Congress, a few 
months ago, to give a definite and negative answer. Certainly, 
measured by the home test, which is the final and supreme 
test, our charitable successes do not outweigh our charitable 
failures—that is, they do not yet outweigh them. 

Brushing all refinements aside, let me try to define a home, 
as considered in its essential elements by a charity worker. It 
seems to me to consist of three elements: 

1. The head of the family, who gives, as his fractional part 
of the home unit, his loving, undivided service to secure the 
means of subsistence for the whole family. 

2. His helpmate, who gives, as her fractional part of the 
home unit, her loving, undivided service to transmute this 
provided means into an adequate home environment for the 
whole family. 

3. The children of this pair; and these must give, as their 
fractional part of the home unit, and as the only adequate 
return for the care lavished upon them, a teachable and 
obedient love to their parents. 

This bald and alphabetical statement about the home seems, 
in one sense, the dreariest platitude; but the refinements of 
the subject must be swept away, and the homes into which 
charitable relief enters must be considered in their fundamental 
aspects, if we would make refinements possible in these homes, 
later on. I do not hesitate, therefore, to insist upon this 
homely definition, and restate it in a somewhat different 
form, thus: The normally constituted family has a head, who 
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is the breadwinner; a helpmate, who is the homemaker; and 
children, who owe obedience to these two. I call atten- 
tion to the dependence of the second and third elements 
of a home upon the first. If the head of the family deliber- 
ately shirks the responsibility of providing the means of 
subsistence, the wife can not, even with the best intentions, 
secure to the family an adequate home environment, and the 
children can not feel for their parents that respect which is the 
very foundation of love and obedience. 

If the next step in my attempt to define a home is not a 
platitude already—and I fear it is not—I hope the day is 
not far distant when it will become one, for it is this: 
Though the real home is a sacred thing, and should be made 
visibly a sacred thing to us by all the sacraments of the church, 
yet, lacking these humble but fundamental elements of service 
on the man’s and the woman’s part, namely, the breadwinning 
and the homemaking, a home is an unhallowed thing, and the 
church’s blessing upon it is of no avail. In other words, the 
sacramental elements must exist before the church can bless 
them. This is not an argument for civil marriage, nor yet for 
easy divorce, which would only multiply sham homes. I have 
as strong an objection to civil marriages and to easy divorces 
as the most earnest churchman can have, and it is my firm 
belief that the marriage ceremony now sometimes a mere 
travesty, could be made sacred by the church, if she would 
guard it as jealousy as she guards some of her other sacraments. 

My convictions on this subject, which, so far as they may 
seem to encroach ‘upon theological ground, I mention with 
hesitancy, are the slow growth of some years of personal 
contact with the homes of the very poor. Many of these 
homes, the very humblest of them, have every element of a 
true home. Misfortune has come to them from without, 
through sickness, through industrial depression, or through 
accident; but it has not touched them vitally, because the 
elements of a true home were there. In such homes, charity 
can safely expend her wealth of tenderness and sympathy. In 
others (and these homes, too, are many), all sense of responsi- 
bility seems lacking. Homes merely in name, they become 
the breeding places of vice, of disease, and of moral death. 
Having the name of home and the protection of accumulated 
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religious and charitable traditions, they are doubly dangerous. 
I can not help thinking that a bond so selfishly, so irreverently 
ignored in all but name should never have received the sanc- 
tion of religion. When I find a lad borrowing the shoes to be 
married in; when I find a girl working only long enough to 
earn just one decent garment, and that her wedding gown; 
when I read well authenticated accounts of a church in East 
London where, a few years ago, forty couples were married at 
one time by the reading of the Christian name of each, and 
one service for all of them; when I learn, moreover, that many 
of these forty were homeless, journeying from the wedding at 
the church to the public house, and thence to the hop fields; 
when these and many similar facts are continually thrust upon 
my notice, I can not help asking whether the church has no 
remedy to offer for this legalized immorality. 

But what are charity workers doing to check the evil? 
Almost invariably the head of the family is left quite out of 
account by the charitable agencies, religious and secular, which 
attempt to relieve the poor in their own homes. The wife 
and children are allowed or even forced to do the asking, and 
the married vagabond—as he is now called, in order to distin- 
guish the vagabond with a family from the single vagabond or 
tramp—usually leaves home, when the charity agent calls at 
the house in response to the appeals of his family. The 
absence of the essential elements of home life excites 
sympathy, and thus the rapidly increasing family of a man 
known to be drunken or lazy or both is aided, at irregular 
intervals and in varying amounts, by many agencies and by 
this or that chance patron. All of these work separately and 
spasmodically, so that the family develops a certain ingenuity 
in finding fresh patrons, as soon as the older ones lose their 
patience. The people who so lightly assume and so lightly 
drop this relation of almoner or patron to sham families 
usually excuse their careless benevolence in one of two ways. 
Either they say, when asked to apply any real remedy to the 
trouble, that they can not interfere between man and wife, or 
else they say that they can not let the children suffer. 

Both of these excuses beg the question at issue. It is absurd 
to go into a home and do for it what the legal and recognized 
head of the family has deliberately shirked doing, and then to 
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suppose for one moment that you have not interfered between 
man and wife. Charitable relief is always an interference. It 
may be mischievous or the reverse. With the second excuse 
one can have no patience. ‘We must not let the little 
children suffer.” True; but what a grossly material view of our 
responsibility to neglected childhood it is, which sends some 
coal and groceries on a cold day, or which supplies a registered 
nurse and baby linen for the last little unfortunate, and— 
having done this and nothing more—dares to claim that this is 
“not letting the children suffer !”’ 

Let us consider the chance which a married vagabond’s 
children have of escaping suffering in a large city. A man 
may be fairly industrious and frugal, and yet not a model 
father. But we are considering the fundamental aspects of 
this question, not its refinements. So considered, what is a 
man’s best protection from bad habits, from disease, selfish- 
ness, and vice. Every one will agree, I think, that it is work. 
If a man pays all his family and personal expenses, including 
his own drink bill, from the earnings of his own hard work, he 
is more likely than not to be a fairly sober, honest citizen. 
What folly, then, to make it possible for a man voluntarily to 
live without work! What more than folly to make it possible 
for the head of a family to do so! His children are born into 
a world where the father is inconsiderate and abusive of the 
mother; where cleanliness, fresh air, and good food are not 
assured to them; where all the economic laws of the civilized 
world seem topsy-turvy ; where things sometimes come mirac- 
ulously, without any return for them in labor, and where 
they sometimes do not come at all. They are born, moreover, 
with diseased bodies, often with the taint of alcoholism in their 
veins; too often with some other inherited malady, such as 
epilepsy or unsound mind, as a direct result of parental 
excesses. How can we say that we “do not let children 
suffer,” so long as alms keep together thousands of these 
so-called homes in our large cities, and, worst of all, so long as 
into these homes thousands of helpless, unfortunate babies are 
born every year? If I were one of these same little ones, and 
could see what the charitable people were about, I should feel 
inclined to say: “ Ladies and gentlemen, you have supplied 
the doctor, and the nurse, and the fuel, and the sick diet 
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doubtless you mean it kindly, but I have been assisted into a 
world where you don’t intend to give me a fair chance. You 
know that my father won’t work for me, that my mother has 
no time to care for me, and that my brothers and sisters must 
fare worse than ever, now that there’s one more mouth to feed. 
Moreover, my nerves are none of the strongest, and my body 
none of the stoutest. Unless you intend to doa great deal 
more for me, I’m sorry you didn’t do less. Frankly, I don’t 
thank you.” 

The problem, as thus stated, is from the point of view of 
one who considers the individual members of poor families 
and their individual welfare. Looked at from another point 
of view, from the view of the student of human society, it is 
even more serious. Mr. Bernard Bosanquet says that “to 
favor the existence of human beings without human qualities 
is the ultimate limbo to which any society can descend.” 
Now, this and no less is what we do when we throw the safe- 
guards of religious and charitable tradition around sham 
homes; we favor the multiplication of “human beings without 
human qualities.” 

“Well,” the charitable will say, “since our best intentions, 
our kindest impulses only bring more wretchedness and misery 
into the world; since more suffering for the individual and 
greater degradation for society at large is the only result of 
our well meant interference, there is plainly nothing left for us 
but to cease being charitable altogether—to repress, as best 
we may, the natural stirrings of human sympathy and brotherly 
love, and to adopt instead an enlightened, far-seeing, but soul- 
deadening pessimism for our guide.” 

Heaven forbid that the charitable world should ever turn its 
back upon the past inthat way! Regarded from the subjective 
point of view—which I have so far avoided—nothing has ever 
strengthened our ideal of home so much as the impulse which 
has led its members to look beyond home boundaries, to 
succor the fallen, and to comfort the heavy hearted. The 
world can ill afford to do without the primal instinct of love 
to our fellow men; and it behooves us to speak reverently of 
the earthen vessels, imperfect though they be, in which the 
precious freight of tenderness and sympathy has been handed 
down from generation to generation. But, though love is not 
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in itself a disorganizing force, yet the expression of it has been 
placed, more and more, as civilization advances, under restraints 
the most sacred and inviolable. If I might be permitted to 
attempt another definition of the home, I would call it love in 
harness; love under bond to carry safely the world’s freight. 
Now that particular form of love which we call, for lack of a 
better name, “philanthropy,” needs, like all the other forms 
of love, to be strengthened and deepened by restraint. We 
have had philanthropic free riot too long. The best definition 
of charity that we have—a definition given by Mr. Loch (and 
no one is better qualified to define it)—is “ Love with discern- 
ment.” How pleasant the home of which we can say that it 
is filled with love and discernment! How natural an expres- 
sion of such a home life is the charity which loves with 
discernment, with knowledge, slurring over no hard fact 
of life, yet infinitely patient and resourceful to meet its 
difficulties! 

Let us consider, briefly, what such love would do with the 
problem of the married vagabond and his neglected family. 
I have not attempted to give any adequate description of the 
type, but some members of his fraternity must be known to 
every one. He is by no means confined to any social class. 
Wherever his unreformed existence is made possible, whether 
by gifts from relatives, by inheritance, or by charitable 
support, there is one of the danger spots of civilization. 

What, then, in so far as charity is responsible for his 
existence, must we do with the married vagabond after he is 
made? What must we do with the married vagabond in the 
making? There is a manifest tendency to place too much 
reliance on the power of law to compel a man to support his 
wife and children. Twenty-one states have such laws. In 
more than two-thirds of them these laws are inoperative, for 
lack of a healthy public sentiment demanding their enforcement. 
How are we to get such a sentiment? The charitable should 
create it. I have more faith in the individual treatment of 
families, however, than in any automatic enforcement of law. 
Individual treatment of families is the work which the charity 
organization societies and the children’s aid societies of this 
country are attempting. Almost the first lesson in organizing 
and making effective our own charitable impulses is this: That, 
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if we would do the most good possible, we must learn to work 
in contact with such organized agencies—not necessarily under 
their. direction, but, at least, in full consultation with them, 
being careful to find out what they are trying to do, and 
letting them know what we are trying todo. This individual 
treatment is carried out in some of the charity organization 
societies by volunteers called friendly visitors, and, so far as 
any success has been met with, in Baltimore, in dealing with 
the neglected families of vagabonds, it has been through 
friendly visitors. Mr. Bosanquet correctly states the attitude 
of charity organization and of the visitor toward each family: 
“Whether by any particular measure we are destroying a 
man’s [the head of a family’s] responsibilities or helping him 
to face them, is, in each case, so to speak, a question for the 
jury.” Charity organization workers of experience, knowing 
many poor families, and provided, therefore, with a standard 
of comparison, meet, week after week, in district offices, to 
consider the individual circumstances of needy families; and 
these workers constitute “the jury.” 

Briefly summarized, my suggestions for the treatment of the 
families of married vagabonds are, that we must first have 
competent testimony that the man is a vagabond and the 
home a sham home, but even then it is necessary to remember 
that there are degrees of vagabondage; the less pronounced 
forms of the disease may yield to skillful treatment. Here it 
is that co-operation becomes so necessary. We must know 
what others who are charitably interested have done or intend 
to do for the family, and those who intend to continue their 
interest must be persuaded to adopt a plan in common with 
us, else the best plan of treatment must fail. (See what an 
advantage the medical doctors have over charitable practi- 
tioners. No two physicians will undertake the same case, 
except in consultation; but we have no code of ethics in 
philanthropy). Where an offer of work, accompanied by the 
withdrawal of all other aid, has not been tried, this would be 
one plan of treatment. Sometimes a man has never been told 
what charitable people expect of him. If they all told him the 
same thing, and if they were as good as their word, it might 
have some effect. One vagabond said to a friendly visitor, 
“If charitable people hadn’t come in and clothed my children 
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every year, I would.” After that, he did. Almost the last 
resort is the enforcement of the non-support law. If this only 
punishes without reforming a man, he should no longer be 
allowed the protection of a home. His wife should consider 
her duty to her children, born and unborn, as higher even than 
her duty to her husband; and, every effort to transform the 
sham home into a real home having failed, it should either get 
rid of its lazy head or be broken up altogether. Only to those 
who know all the circumstances will this measure seem merci- 
ful, but those who know are the only competent judges of the 
charitableness or uncharitableness of a given action. 

The married vagabond in the making is a subject of such 
importance, that I can not attempt totreat it here. I have, 
too, ignored the fact that women as well as men are guilty of 
crimes against the home. Their crimes are more in evidence, 
more apparent to the charitable, and for this reason I do not 
dwell upon them. On the side of prevention, it seems to 
me that all the alms wasted on sham homes might be better 
expended in making more adequate provision for that dis- 
organized period between the time when our boys and girls 
in large cities leave school and the time when they settle 
down in life. This critical period is quite unprovided for, 
and in it habits of idleness and irresponsibility are formed. 
The breaking down of the apprenticeship system, and our 
failure to develop the technical school as a substitute; the 
lack, so far, of any adequate number of boys’ clubs which are 
attractive and manly in tone, and not calculated, as some of 
our clubs are, I fear, to drive out the independent element ; 
the absence of varied and absorbing occupations and amuse- 
ments of a healthy sort—these conditions are more responsible 
for the married vagabond than the state of the labor market, 
or even the saloon. 

Seldom have I attended a meeting for the discussion of any 
social problem, let it be what it may, but some one has arisen 
before its close and said that the one solution of the difficulty 
in question is “single tax." I am always prepared to hear of 
some such patent cure-all; in fact, I am almost tempted to 
find one of my own, for the married vagabond, in compulsory 
technical education. We must teach the children of the 
Republic to take an honest pride in the work of their own 
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hands. But we must attack this disease from both ends; we 
must make it harder for the lad to become a married vaga- 
bond, and we must make it more difficult for the man to remain 
one. There is little use in telling our boys in Sunday-schools 
and boys’ brigades that they must respect and protect all 
women, if we let them go home toa father who is a loafer, 
and a mother who takes in washing in order to support the 
family. Such object lessons undo all our teaching. 

It may appear that I have wasted little sentiment on a sub- 
ject which usually demands a great deal, but in reality my 
whole plea is for more sentiment—more home sentiment—on 
the part of workers among the poor. I do not ask for more 
sentimentality (for of that we have had altogether too much), 
but for a strong, deeply rooted sentiment in our charity work 
—a sentiment that will roust the married vagabond out of 
his sheltered position and insist upon the realization, in each 
home, of the fundamental conditions of home life. Stated in 
their simplest terms, these conditions are breadwinning and 
homemaking, to the extent of the individual ability of the 
members which compose the family. When the charitable 
public shall have been converted at last to this view, then, 
and only then, will we be able to affirm that our charitable 
practice does contribute toward the perfection of homemaking 
and homekeeping, 


Baltimore, Maryland. MARY E. RICHMOND. 











THE PAUPER PROBLEM IN AMERICA. 


The burning question of the hour, and one which must 
surely take precedence of every other, seems to me to be the 
problem of the workless poor. What are we going to do with 
the ever-increasing army of the unemployed, who are reducing 
many of our large cities to a state of siege or sweeping like a 
devastating swarm of locusts over some of our country districts ? 

In reviewing this question, I venture to say that, before 
attempting to propose a remedy, it is of vital importance that 
we should endeavor to ascertain what are the causes of the 
evil, whence its origin, and how great its extent. 

If I were asked to state in a word what I consider to be the 
cause of the present serious state of affairs, I should say that 
it is the natural, logical and philosophical outcome of the 
unwise handling of the problem of the poor by a policy which, 
in seeking to obliterate the disease, has only driven it into the 
vitals of society, thereby aggravating the evil and endangering 
the very existence of the body politic. It is nature’s revenge 
against a systematic and studied policy of repression. 

From the earliest stages of social existence the problem of 
poverty has forced itself into notice. From the time of Solon 
the efforts of legislators have been devoted to dealing with it. 
Yet never before ‘has it assumed the enormous and alarming 
proportions with which, in the present day, we are brought 
face to face. It has been largely possible heretofore to leave 
the poor to manage for themselves, to extract what assistance 
and support they could, either from the noble efforts of the 
charitably disposed or from the more selfish considerations of 
policy which actuate the ruling and moneyed classes. That 
hour has passed. We are confronted by an emergency which 
will not tolerate the existence of a policy of /atssez faire, and 
which dare not, must not, be entrusted to the hitty-missy 
methods of a system which has no solid groundwork of phil- 
osophical and coherent inception, combined with prompt and 
efficacious execution. Our social vessel is wellnigh water 
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logged. We must not merely keep it afloat. We must get 
the water out. Our social structure is ablaze with the fires of 
pauperism. A vast and important portion of the building is 
in flames. We must not be content with merely playing the 
hose upon them, while hour by hour they spread, threatening 
to envelop in one vast conflagration every portion of the human 
edifice. The fire must be extinguished. Our social engineers 
must display their skill by devising methods which will do 
successful battle with the evil, and step by step reduce it to a 
minimum, or at least tend toward its gradual extinction. 

Our charities and corrections, our public and private social 
institutions must give evidence that their plans are so well 
devised and their methods of execution so excellent as to 
subdue these dangerous elements of society, and control them 
with the same skill and the same comparative certainty of 
result with which diseases have been controlled and the most 
powerful forces of nature placed under lock and key. 

That they have not done so, that they have not hoped to do 
it, that it has not been even expected of them, is, alas! too 
palpable to call for proof. Inexperienced hands have too often 
been allowed to play with this gunpowder of humanity. 
Unwise and non-coherent plans have been adopted. National 
interests have been sacrificed to purely local considerations, 
and the result has been a social chaos of the most alarming 
character. I venture to say that nine-tenths of the present 
strained relations between the classes and the masses, between 
the holders of property and the penniless poor, between the 
“emerged” and the “submerged” in the painful struggle for 
existence, are due to the unwise and unphilosophical handling 
of the problem. The remedy may not be so far to seek as we 
are tempted to imagine, if the nature of the evil be duly 
recognized and its various ramifications suitably dealt with. 

While the method of handling this problem has contributed 
to its present aggravated and dangerous condition, it must not 
be forgotten that that has, in turn, been largely due to the 
insufficient recognition of the actual origin of the evil, which 
suggests the remedy. The enormous centripetal forces of city 
life are chiefly responsible for the influx of large masses of 
population from the country districts. This has resulted in 
denuding the land of its cultivators and in throwing them into 
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the channels of trade and commerce, while depriving them of 
the support previously gained from the land. The sight 
of enormous fortunes rapidly accumulated by means of trade 
has proved an ever-increasing temptation to the farmer and his 
family to forsake the plough for the more inviting prospect of 
a mercantile career. 

What is needed, therefore, is a restoration of the balance 
of population from the city to the country. The refuse of 
society, which, accumulated in towns, constitutes a center 
of disease and death, will, if spread out over the land, cause it to 
bring forth an abundant harvest. Behold the trinity of waste 
which marks our age—waste labor, waste land, and waste capi- 
tal. Waste labor spread over waste land by means of waste 
capital is the natural and common-sense solution of the diffi- 
culty. In other words, every penal and charitable institution 
should aim, in some measure, at establishing a connection 
between the waste population of our cities and the vast 
unoccupied tracts of land which are to be found on every 
hand, where the surplus population could at once extract from 
the grateful soil the means of subsistence, without entering 
into injurious competition with an overstocked labor market. 

The fact that large farms, requiring a large amount of capi- 
tal to work them successfully, have not been made to pay the 
profits which their owners expected of them, is no proof what- 
ever that the small cultivator, who owns his own few acres, can 
not extract from them a means of existence. Especially would 
this be the case, if the produce of the land be wisely supple- 
mented by cottage industries, on the German plan, together 
with village banks, on the Raffeisen principle, and other suita- 
ble means of saving, on the one hand, and of creating a liveli- 
hood, on the other. 

Take, for instance, the case of India, where the population is 
almost entirely agricultural. In an area about half the extent 
of the United States a population of 300,000,000 souls is 
supported, in spite of the fact that from fifty to sixty-six per 
cent, and even more, of the gross product is appropriated by 
the Government, the money-lender, and the landlord, while 
the soil is impoverished through the inability of the cultivator 
to provide proper fertilizers. With moderate rental and taxa- 
tion, and with a low rate of interest, the same land would 
probably support twice the population. 
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I merely mention this to prove the remarkable responsibili- 
ties of land cultivated on the principle of small allotments, 
upon which the owners live and bestow their personal care and 
industry, as compared with the system of large estates, which 
have proved the ruin of so many agricultural districts. 

At the same time, I desire to point out that the demand for 
land which would be created by the restoration of the surplus 
population from the cities to the country would greatly 
enhance the value of farm property. In the case of one of 
the Salvation Army farm colonies, land which we purchased 
five years ago at the rate of one hundred dollars an acre 
is now being sold at the rate of from five hundred to one 
thousand dollars. Thus, in relieving the congestion of our 
cities, we should simultaneously create a revival of farming 
interests. 

It seems to me that the above is the natural and self-evident 
remedy for the present condition of affairs. Let us take a 
simple parallel. Let us imagine that the heart were unable 
for the moment to pour forth its contents with each pulsation 
in proportion to the amount of blood received by each inflow. 
What would happen? Congestion and death would quickly 
follow. The balance between the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces must be ceaselessly maintained. Similarly with the 
lungs. Each act of inspiration must be followed by a corre- 
sponding act of expiration. The regularity of the pulse and 
that of respiration are the most important evidences of health. 
Indeed, so jealous is nature to clear the body of all unnecessary 
accumulations of matter, that millions of pores, like so many 
tiny doorways, cover the surface of the body. 

Our social and penal institutions must, I venture to affirm, 
be contrived on such a model as shall recognize this principle 
and deal with the surplus population of our cities in an exactly 
similar manner. Unfortunately, this very obvious principle 
has been largely overlooked. Our poor have been huddled 
together in vast semi-penal institutions. Their severance from 
the soil has been made more than ever complete, and in 
many instances they have been brought into lamentable com- 
petition with the outside labor market, making it increasingly 
difficult for the workingman to maintain himself and his family, 
owing to the impossibility of his competing with pauper labor, 
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backed by limitless Government capital and the best advan- 
tages of machinery. Our institutions for the poor have thus 
become skillfully devised manufactories for the wholesale 
creation of a boundless supply of paupers, whose helpless, 
hopeless condition is pitiable in the extreme. The unwise 
treatment of the poor has reacted upon itself, and a class has 
been created with which it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to deal. 

What, then, is the remedy for dealing with our American 
poor? It resolves itself into the ultimate removal of the 
surplus population from the cities to the land. Not only 
will it be found that there is an abundance of land available 
for the rapid absorption of all such, but I am of opinion 
that an increasing demand for labor would quickly be 
created. In brief, the American social scheme of the 
Salvation Army includes: 

1. The establishment of western settlements of 100,000 
acres and upwards. 

2. Farm colonies of from 300 to 1,000 acres, in the neigh- 
borhood of our principal cities, worked on the allotment plan. 

3. City allotments, or potato patches, on the plan devised 
by Mayor Pingree, of Detroit, for the instruction and encour- 
agement of the city workman in agriculture. 

4. City colonies for dealing with the poor, including cheap 
food and shelter depots, temporary workyards, labor bureaus, 
homes for ex-criminals and for fallen women, and other forms 
of assistance for the more helpless classes of the poor. 

With the rapid extension of the farm colony idea, it would 
become easy to transplant many of the city institutions to the 
country, and as the balance of population was established, it 
would become increasingly possible to reduce the cost of caring 
for the poor, while the primary outlay would be little, if 
anything, more than is at present necessary. 

The problem is one of national importance, and must not, I 
venture to say, be looked at from a personal, a local, or a sec- 
tarian standpoint. It is one which calls for the play of our 
utmost patriotism, and in the solution of which we have the 
opportunity to confer upon our country an incalculable bene- 
faction. It affords, moreover, a common meeting-point, 
where denominational differences may, and surely should, be 
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obliterated, and where all can combine in one united effort for 
the deliverance of the poor. 

Nor do I think it would be wise for the state to attempt to 
monopolize the field. In the first place, the poor man should 
be encouraged to help himself. In the second place, where 
his efforts fall short, it seems to me that the utmost possible 
advantage should be taken of the willingness and ability of 
those who are related to him by ties of blood and friendship 
to assist in bearing the burden. And, in the third place, so far 
as philanthropy and charity are willing to take upon them- 
selves a voluntary participation in providing for such needs, it 
would be equally advisable to make use of such assistance and 
thus spare the taxpayer all unnecessary appeals to his 
resources. To discourage and minimize, to thwart and hamper 
with unnecessary restrictions, or to transfer to state manage- 
ment what can be done, with due oversight and regulation, at 
a great saving of expense, by outside agencies, appears to me 
as unwise as it would be for the state to monopolize all the 
commerce and business of the country. And, while a certain 
danger of overlapping may exist, it is not difficult to minimize 
this, while the field is so vast that there is abundant room for 
many years to come for every existing agency. 

Let a general plan of campaign be decided upon, and then 
let the field be thrown open for the healthy competition and 
hearty co-operation of every existing agency, and it will be 
found, I firmly believe, that this modern iceberg of pauperism 
will, without any extra taxation or burdensome expenditure, 
melt away before the warm rays of an enlightened policy, 
dictated by sound common sense in harmony with the prompt- 
ings, may I not say the divinely-inspired promptings, of 
humanity, of patriotism, and of Christianity. 


F. DE LATOUR BOOTH-TUCKER. 











THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 


There have been thirty-four famines in India within the 
past 100 years. The first of which there is any trustworthy 
record occurred in 1769-70, when 3,000,000 people died of 
starvation. In 1810, 90,000 died in one small district. In 
1832, 200,000 died in Guntoor; in 1866, 1,500,000 in Orissa. 
In 1877-78, 3,000,000 perished. It is estimated that, since the 
beginning of the present century, 18,000,000 have died in 
India from famine or the results of famine. 

Besides the loss of life, the pecuniary cost of relief to the 
Government and the loss of revenue have been enormous, 
amounting to nearly a hundred million pounds sterling. 

Why should there be a famine in India? 

India is a peninsula, with a maximum length of 7,900 miles 
and a maximum breadth of 1,500 miles. It consists for the 
most part of extensive plains, which rise gradually from the 
level of the sea to the foot of the great Himalaya mountain 
chain. The Himalayas, on the east and north, are not only 
the natural boundary of India, but also its great life preserver 
—the reservoir in which the rivers which water the thirsty 
plains have their origin and from which they are fed. The 
Himalayas are not a single ridge, but a succession of ridges, 
increasing in height until they reach the climax on the borders 
of Thibet, where peaks from 15,000 to 29,000 feet above the 
sea level are covered with perpetual ice and snow. This chain 
is from 100 to 250 miles wide. 

The rainy season, if it occurs, begins in June and lasts until 
September. In this period the rainfall measures from forty 
to eighty inches. During the remainder of the year there are 
only a few showers, producing in all not more than two inches 
of water. Hence everything depends upon the character of 
the rainy season. The monsoon or southwest wind, laden 
with moisture, blows from the Indian Ocean, drops part of. its 
burden on the plains in the form of rain, and carries the rest 
to the mountains, which capture it and hold it, in the form of 
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snow and ice, until the hot sun of the ensuing spring and 
summer dissolves it again and fills the river beds, which 
convey life and happiness to all below. 

In one of my journeys to the source of the Ganges—150 
miles from the plains on the Thibetan border—I stepped 
across the stream, where it was only two feet in width. From 
an arch of ice, delicately shaped as if traced by an artist’s 
chisel, came forth a tiny rivulet, destined to descend by a long, 
rocky channel, fed by tributary rivulets, until it should swell 
into a mighty river, refreshing 100,000,000 people as it goes, 
and finally expand into a width of a mile where it meets the 
sea, 1,960 miles from its source. It is not strange that the 
Hindoos worship this beneficent, blessed stream as a goddess, 
and praise her in the sacred formula, Gunga yee kt jae! 
(“O Gunga! live forever!’’). 

Naturally, India is one of the most productive countries on 
the face of the globe. In India, Nature is in many respects a 
most indulgent and nourishing mother to the people; in 
others she is the most hard-hearted—as cruel as a parched, 
barren earth beneath and a molten sky, a demon of a burning 
sun overhead, can make her. Her climate is friendly to 
poverty. On the plains there is neither snow nor frost. 
Clothing, during the greater part of the year, is not a necessity. 
Destitution, except the utter absence of food, is nothing in 
comparison with what it is in a cold climate. In the latter, 
shelter, fuel, solid food and warm clothing are essential to the 
preservation of life; in the former, the people can do without 
shelter, fuel or clothing, and they can exist on the most 
unsubstantial diet. 

The greatest need of India is water. With water, everything 
else comes. With water, her people can raise, during every 
month of the year, enough for their daily subsistence. If the 
monsoon does not blow, if the rains do not fall, then there is 
neither water upon the plains nor snow and ice upon the 
mountain-tops; the river-beds are empty, the wells and reser- 
voirs are dry, the earth is baked and hard as a stone; nothing 
grows; there is no work for man or beast; and where nothing 
is earned, nothing saved, what can happen but famine, starva- 
tion, death? Lack of water is the cause of famine in India. 

But why does not the monsoon blow? That is the question. 
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Up to this point all is easy. Here we encounter a wall, 
a barrier so solid that it does not even echo back our question, 
much less furnish an answer. Some day the science of 
meteorology may explain why, at almost regular intervals, 
there isno monsoon. Until then we must wait for a solution 
of this mystery; and even then, probably, no human power 
can alter the conditions which at times prevent the appearance 
of the life-giving wind from the southwest. Perhaps improved 
forestry may prove of service. Nature never contradicts her- 
self. She makes no mistakes. She isa kind and merciful ruler 
to those who respect her and obey her laws, but woe to those 
who despise her and defy her established order. If mankind 
will blindly, recklessly denude the earth of forests and refuse 
to Nature her food, by casting the earth’s fertilizers into the 
streams—a waste as criminal as it is senseless—how can men 
call on the God of heaven for help, or why should they pour 
out maledictions upon Nature, when their woes are the result 
of their own stupidity, their accursed ignorance and self-indul- 
gence? Sins against Nature are as damnable, and as surely and 
sorely avenged, as any of the offenses listed in the Decalogue. 

The population of India is 303,000,000. Ninety per cent of 
it is employed in agriculture. Her people live from hand to 
mouth, even in the most favorable seasons; they are unable 
to save anything. The lack of water deprives them of work, 
of food, of money. Although there is grain for sale in every 
village, they can not buy it. They are helpless. What else 
can they do but sit and moan and die in despair, unless aided 
by the more fortunate ? 

There is probably no country in the world in which so much 
has been done to assist Nature, as in India. The Government 
has utilized the water from the streams, by means of large 
canals. The Ganges canal, leaving the river Ganges at 
Hurdwur, which, including its branches, is g00 miles long, 
and irrigates 12,000,000 acres, cost $15,000,000. The Agra 
canal, which leaves the Jumua River at Delhi and irrigates 
225,000 acres, cost $4,000,000. The Bari Doab, in the Punjab, 
from the river Ravi, 465 miles long, irrigates 250,000 acres, 
and cost $7,500,000. The Soane canal in Bengal irrigates 
300,000 acres. The Caveri, 820,000 acres, cost $580,000; the 
Kistna, 235,000 acres, $2,315,000; the Godaveri, 530,000 acres, 
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$3,680,000; the Orissa, 98,000 acres, $2,650,000; besides many 
others, costing altogether an enormous sum. In the Punjab, 
of 20,000,000 culivated acres, more than one-fourth are irri- 
gated. In the northwest provinces and Oude, of 36,000,000 
acres, 11,455,000 are irrigated. In South India, tanks or reser- 
voirs are numerous. In Mysore, their number is estimated at 
38,000, and in the Madras Presidency at twice that number; 
some of them large enough to be called lakes. One of them 
in Mysore is forty miles in circumference. In all India, of 
192,250,000 cultivated square miles 29,220,000 are irrigated. 
Many streams are turned aside, during their flow, to irrigate 
the adjacent land. There are 12,000,000 wells from which 
water is drawn to go upon the soil. 

With all this artificial water system, there is, nevertheless, an 
immense area dependent upon the rainfall for its fertility. 
When this fails, nothing but charitable relief can save millions 
of men, women and children from starvation and death. What 
does all that man can do avail him, if Heaven does not favor 
him? Of what use are great reservoirs and canals, if not filled? 
When rain fails, what happens? Just what we now see— 
famine. 

In addition to the works for irrigation and navigation, on 
which the Government of India has expended $75,000,000, 
there are 20,000 miles of railway traversing the country from 
south to north and east to west, and many thousand miles of 
macadamized turnpike roads of the best quality, one of which, 
from Calcutta to Peshawur, is nearly two thousand miles in 
length. 

The expense incurred on account of famines, as has been 
already said, is enormous. Take two instances out of many. 
In 1874 the Government organized a system of public relief at 
a cost of $32,000,000. About a million tons of rice were 
carried into the distressed district. In 1877 the estimated cost 
of the famine of that year to the Government, for relief and in 
loss of revenue, was $50,000,000. 

The Government is doing its best to alleviate the present 
distress. It merits the most profound sympathy and the most 
generous aid of the whole world. 

No one can realize what famine means, who has not seen it. 
I once had an experience of it in northern India, when I assisted 
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in feeding thousands daily with supplies provided by the 
Government and by European donations, but we had only about 
one-third what they could eat, to give them. There were only 
five of us Europeans among 1,000,000 native inhabitants, of 
whom 100,000 were hungry and many thousands starving to 
death. The rainy season had failed. Not a blade of grass 
was to be seen for miles. Skeletons of the dead lay along the 
roads, the flesh having been gnawed from the bones by dogs 
and jackals. I was obliged to station guards at the entrance 
to my yard, or the people would have overcrowded it. They 
would sometimes break through the cactus hedge and stand or 
lie outside the house, most of them stark naked, mere frame- 
works of bones with a dried skin stretched over them. Every 
rib could be counted. In some of them the hip bones had cut 
through the skin, from lying on the hard, bare ground. Their 
lips were so dry, that they could not close their mouths. All 
were moaning for bread. The pitiful cry, votee! rotee/ (bread! 
bread!”’) could be heard all night long, as well as by day. If 
they could have had grass, leaves, or weeds, they would have 
been appeased. Some ate earth, in order to stifle the gnawings 
of hunger. Mothers came with their babes, begging me to 
take them and pay something in return. I took quite a 
number of children, giving the mother a rupee (fifty cents) for 
each; and such as survived were educated and grew to be 
useful men and women. 

The present distress will continue until the next rainy 
season, in June, if it then comes. It is a very long time for a 
starving people to wait for a harvest. The quickest and surest 
way for the generous people of the United States to help the 
sufferers is to send money to the missionaries. A draft on 
London, obtainable at any bank in this country, if made pay- 
able to the order of any missionary, can be cashed by him 
anywhere in India. In this way help will at once reach the 
starving. 


Chicago, Illinois. I. L. HAUSER. 








DISTRICT NURSING. 


District nursing is chiefly done by thoroughly trained 
nurses, who are graduates of our large hospitals. It was 
started in Liverpool, over thirty years ago, by William Rath- 
bone, when one of the members of his family was very ill and 
the service of a trained nurse were required. He then realized 
how much suffering could be alleviated by trained nurses for 
the poor, and set on foot a movement toward that end, in 
which he has ever since taken a deep and loving interest, out 
of which has grown the system of district nursing. In 1887 
Queen Victoria, on her jubilee, determined to devote £70,000, 
presented to her by the women of England, toward its further 
development. Now district nursing is known, not only in 
England, but in all the large cities of America. What is the 
mission of a district nurse? 

The primary mission of all district nurses is to personally 
care for their patients, realizing that the occupant of each sick 
bed is a human soul, with its own rights, its own needs, and its 
own individual demands. Theirs is the highest privilege any 
woman can claim, to nurse the sick back to health amid sur- 
roundings where often such results seem a miracle. 

Next, they have to teach unceasingly and with infinite 
patience those sanitary laws which, though household words 
to the well-to-do, to the poor are very often practically 
unknown. Poor people do not believe in sanitation prevent- 
ing disease; they think it is a fad of the doctor and of the 
rich. But when the nurse, who becomes often to them a real 
friend, tells them to ventilate and wash and clean and prevent 
contagion, they try to do it, because she wishes it done, 
especially as their instructions are the practical ones of example, 
which they can see and imitate. District nurses teach how 
the foul air of the sick room can be purified without making 
a draft ; how to make it clean and keep it clean; how to dust 
without making a dust; how to filter water without a filter; 
how to darken and cool a sick room in summer; how to lighten 
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and warm it in winter. They teach practical cooking, and the 
various ways and means of nourishment. They show the 
importance of isolating infectious disease. They watch and 
supervise the work of the emergency nurse, by whose arduous 
labors so many valuable lives are saved. Numberless bread- 
winners are kept at work, worn-out wives and mothers pre- 
vented from breaking down, and homes preserved against that 
moral wreckage which so often comes from sending the head 
of the house to the hospital and the children to the street. 
Sick children find their way to the sanitarium or the parks, 
while convalescents are sent to the country. 

Besides all this, the nurses deepen and soften their own 
nature by unfailing sympathy for the miseries of those to 
whom they minister, and who to them are never merely unsat- 
isfactory “cases,” but friends. Children are helped in their 
troubles, forgiven for their failings, cheered and brightened, 
and taught to see the higher side of their often sad life. To 
teach the wretched wife of a drunkard to find joy and comfort 
in the future of her children; to set the feet of an outcast in 
the way that leads upward and not downward, with the promise 
of hope made clear to even a sin-darkened mind ; to do all this 
blessed drudgery, the ever-growing and most necessary gift of 
patience has to be cultivated by the nurses, for the superstition 
of centuries and the bad habits of generations can not be at 
once cured, even by trained teachers who know and love their 
work, 

Often, in despair, the district nurses feel that their mission 
is in vain; but in reality few of the seeds they sow are really 
lost, and they are sure to bring some knowledge, however crude, 
of cleanliness and of right living into the worst hovels they 
visit. 

What kind of a woman should a district nurse be? More 
and more it becomes evident, to those with practical knowledge 
of the work, that district nursing can only be perfect when 
done by the highest class of women, for they alone seem to 
possess the courage and patience indispensable in overcoming 
the overwhelming difficulties to be encountered. Years ago, 
women of refinement, culture and high social rank came from 
far and near to offer their services in response to the cry for 
help from the battle-fields. To-day the cry is from the battle- 
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fields of vice and poverty, from the haunts of the poor, and it 
needs response from the same stamp of women. For no one 
is so quick to respect the refinement of the nurse, often doing 
for them seemingly repulsive work, or so keen to respond to 
her educational efforts, as the very poor. 

All this shows that district nurses are one of the best 
means, at the smallest cost, of elevating the condition of the 
poor, sick or well. Hospitals do much good, but after all they 
are outside methods of education. It is by reaching the people 
in their own homes and teaching them to utilize and make the 
best of what they have, that lasting good is accomplished. 

“God speed the district nurse, North and South, and every- 
where !” 


Touro Infirmary, New Orleans. MIss QUAIFE. 











THE WORK OF GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


In theory and in fact the people of the United States are a 
mixed people. Policy, as well as honor, demands that we 
do not blacken the record of any section, sect, or race, which 
forms an integral part of this great country. Patriotism, as 
well as common sense, urges us to face our problems squarely, 
and to look well to it that the best of each race enters into our 
social and political structure. 

Our policy towards the Indian has been calculated (though 
not so designed) to grind down, degrade and destroy the abo- 
riginal race in such a way as to make it contribute to the 
criminal class, rather than to the industrial. This policy has 
been influenced, more than we commonly imagine, by our 
unscientific and brutal method of teaching Indian history in 
our public schools. Much of the animosity and conflict of the 
present generation would have been spared us, if the majority 
of writers had approached their subjects in the spirit mani- 
fested by Mr. Grinnell, when he says: “The story of the 
Indian should not be told wholly from the point of view of a 
race alien in thought, feeling, and culture. No narrative about 
any people can do them justice, if written by one who is not 
in some degree in sympathy with them.” Instead of such 
impartial views, we practically teach that there is no reason, 
save in religion, why extermination should not be the best 
policy, and we prepare thousands of American citizens to 
accept the frontier motto: ‘“ There is no good Indian but 
a dead Indian.” The following statements are extracted from 
a well known text-book: “ He regarded all labor as degrading, 
and fit only forwomen. His squaw therefore built his wigwam, 
cut his wood, and carried his burden. . . . The leavings 
of her lord’s feast sufficed for her, and the coldest place in the 
wigwam was her seat. . . . In war he was cruel and 
revengeful. . . . At home he was lazy, improvident, and 
an inveterate gambler. He delighted in finery, and decked 
his unclean person with paint and feathers. . . . Such 
was the Indian 200 years ago, and such he is to-day.” 
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Not only are our descriptions one-sided. With painful par- 
tiality, many a school history tells the sad story of Custer’s 
death, omitting to mention the cruel wrongs and broken faith 
which went before it and drove the Indian to desperation. 
With amusing inconsistency we paint, on the same page, 
the savage revenge of the Indian who fought for scalps, and 
the heroic virtue of Mrs. Dustin, who killed ten Indians and 
took their scalps for glory and the money they would bring! 

This method of teaching has peopled our pleasant woods 
and valleys with horrid ghosts, with which to frighten children 
and implant in their hearts the seed of fear and hatred, whose 
fruit will ripen and must be gathered in after years. The 
newspapers have criticised our school histories as at the 
bottom of much of the popular ranting against England. - If 
that is true, how much of the blood and plunder on our 
frontiers must be laid to the charge of such Indian history 
as that above quoted! 

There is another side to this question. Some thirty thou- 
sand young Indians are to-day receiving their education in 
public and private schools. It is difficult to find books for 
their use which do not exhibit their people at one of two 
extremes—either as “‘the noble red man,” or as “the red 
devil.” Neither of these two portraits is lifelike or educa- 
tional. When we destroy reverence for their ancestral past, 
we degrade their race. When we treat them as criminals, 
whose past must be uprooted, before a new life can begin, 
we put them not into schools, but into reformatories. 

Many talk of the rights of the Indian to land and to 
money. The greatest right of the Indian parent—dumb 
and helpless—is that his ancestry shall not be disgraced, nor 
himself vilified, in the eyes of his children. When we by our 
teaching thus destroy any man’s veneration for the past, we 
shatter the commandment which bids us honor our parents. 

There are, however, books that deal with this subject more 
fairly. To one who loves history, not to say humanity, it is 
a relief to see an attempt made to handle the Indian question 
as justly and scientifically as Mr. Fiske does in his “School 
History,” and it is a revelation to take up such books as 
Mr. Grinnell’s “ Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales” and 
“The Story of the Indian.” These books are fit to give to 
a white boy to study, and fair to give to an Indian. 
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Mr. Grinnell says that, after twenty years spent among 
the Indians, he felt that the “entire ignorance concerning 
Indians” could only be dispelled by giving the public an 
idea of what the wz/d Indian thinks and talks about. There- 
fore, as one reviewer says, “He gives us no history, but 
takes us directly to the camp fire and the council. He shows 
us the Indian as a man subject to like passions with ourselves. 
He shows us how he fights and woos; how he hunts and prays 
—in fact, we are admitted to the real life of the red man, and, 
as we learn to know him, we discard the familiar image that 
has whooped through so many pages of fiction.” Strange 
as it may sound to many ears, he thinks that a man who 
has lived long enough with Indians to share their life “ under- 
stands that the Indian is a savage and has savage qualities,” 
yet he sees also that “the most impressive characteristic of 
the Indian is his humanity.” 

The “Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales” are a record 
of the religion and literature of that tribe, in the words of 
the Indian himself, with no added attraction of gilding or 
varnish. As the author says of them: “They are stories 
of Indians by Indians. There is about them nothing of the 
white man, and the intelligent person who is sufficiently 
interested in the subject to read this book through, will gain 
from it a new insight into Indian character. The Indian of 
Cooper . . . has been laughed at for half a century, yet 
every man who has mingled much with the Indians in their 
homes has known individuals who might have sat for the 
portraits which Cooper drew. . . . Asa rule, they try to 
live up to their ideas of what is right, but the standards of 
a race of barbarians can not be the same as those of a civil 
ized people. In judging of their character we must make 
allowance for the difference.” 

Perhaps, for the very reason that these stories are so purely 
Indian, they did not appeal to the romance-loving public. 
The new stories are truly heroic, and the doctrine taught in 
the folk tales inclines us to agree with Mr. Grinnell, when he 
says: “On the whole, the Pawnee religion is a singularly pure 
faith, . . . The most singular thing is its close resemblance 
to the religion of Christ.” 

Again Mr. Grinnell has spoken for the Indian in a series of 
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polished essays on the red man’s life, entitled ‘‘The Story of 
the Indian,” published in Appleton’s “Stories of the West.” 
In style this is more a white man’s book than the other; but 
he still insists on dealing with the Indian by himself, and in 
not comparing him with the white man. Thus he puts 
jealousy and hatred to sleep, and we so far forget ourselves as 
to be fascinated by the chapter entitled “ Fortunes of War.” 
We forget that it is savage, just as we do in reading Homer. 
No “problem” clouds these pages. We go a-hunting, 
surround the buffalo, cure the meat, live and laugh with these 
people, before the “ration system” was dreamed of. Much 
of our prejudice is washed away in the morning baths of 
Three Sun’s band, while the chapter on “ Subsistence” would 
have furnished our childhood with endless games at berry- 
picking, hunting, root-drying, and fishing. Our race is not 
mentioned until the end, where one chapter is devoted to 
traditions of the “Coming of the Whites.” The account of 
the Blackfeet discovering the Hudson’s Bay men at work in 
the woods and mistaking them for a new kind of beaver, the 
story of the first gun and the first horse, are quaint revelations 
of how we appeared to the Indian. 

We rise from these books with no false sentiment, no 
romantic notions of heroes of chivalry, but with an honest, 
healthy respect for the skill, courage, and reverence of an 
alien race. The pictures drawn by Mr. Grinnell are brighter 
than those presented on many reservations to-day. Yet they 
furnish a true background, which explains the dignity and 
kindliness of the old men whom we meet at every “ration day;” 
old men whose faces and manners in nowise correspond to 
their vacant lives and tattered white man’s dress. We are 
forced to believe these books, if we would account for the 
bearing of these old people, which neither rations, contracts, 
clothes, nor governmental schooling have succeeded in 
imparting to their educated offspring. 


Hampton Institute, Virginia. ANNIE BEECHER SCOVILLE. 
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THE NEW ORLEANS CONFERENCE. 


While preparation was making, in the capital of the nation, 
on the morning of the fourth of March, for the inauguration 
of the President-elect, the special meeting of the National 
Conference of Charities, called at New Orleans, assembled in 
that city and was welcomed by the Lieutenant-Governor and 
by the Mayor, also by the president of the local committee of 
arrangements, Mr. W. W. Carré. The place of meeting was 
the auditorium of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Mr. Alexander Johnson, president of the National Conference, 
occupied the chair. Responses to the addresses of welcome 
were made by Dr. W. W. Folwell, of Minneapolis; Mr. Jeffrey 
R. Brackett, of Baltimore; Mr. Robert Treat Paine, of Boston, 
and President Daniel C. Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Mr. Paine called attention to the fact that organized charity 
is primarily a municipal problem. He described the work 
of the Associated Charities, of Boston, paid a glowing tribute 
to Miss Octavia Hill, of London, and said that the four leading 
causes of destitution are intemperance, unsanitary and wretched 
homes, indiscriminate almsgiving, and neglect of child life. 

President Gilman made a particularly happy unpremedi- 
tated talk. After referring to the progress made in charitable 
work in Baltimore during the past ten years, he spoke of 
the necessity of recorded experience in this as in other fields 
of scientific investigation. He emphasized Mr. Paine’s asser- 
tion that great cities are especially interested in the solution 
of the problems presented by poverty, ignorance and vice. 
We want good politics. We want more co-operation in the 
effort to secure good municipal government, a more active 
and ennobling civic spirit. We want good water, parks, public 
baths, good sanitation. We want a better regulation of the 
liquor traffic, and the suppression of the evils which grow out 
of it. We want a better public school system. The noblest 
of all these advance movements is organized charity, which 
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means the reduction of charity to a science, the accurate 
knowledge of conditions, the wisest methods to remove the 
causes of suffering. He concluded by saying: “You were 
kind enough, Mr. Chairman, just now, to allude to Johns 
Hopkins University. I will venture to say that if Tulane 
and the other great universities of this land were to 
become the centers of active thought on these subjects; if 
the students would study such subjects, treat them in papers, 
in magazines and the newspapers—consider them seriously, 
as they study the sciences and the other branches of learning 
in the curriculum; the universities would prove a great agent 
for the advancement of society in this direction. In the 
consideration of such active problems, it behooves us all to 
sink the little things on which we differ—religion, creed, this 
or that point of theory in regard to this or that subject, and 
to unite as humane men and women, recognizing alone the 
brotherhood of men and the fatherhood of God.” 

At a conversational meeting in the parlors of the Y. M.C.A., 
in the afternoon, Mrs. Lucretia Willard Treat, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, explained and eulogized the work of the 
kindergarten. A public reception by the ladies of New 
Orleans, with music and refreshments, was afterward given 
the Conference, in the hall of the Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation. 

At night, Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, president of the National 
Prison Association, made an elaborate address on prison 
reform. He very appropriately took as his text the work 
and writings of Edward Livingston. He was followed by 
Miss Julia S. Tutwiler, principal of the Alabama Normal Col- 
lege, who read a paper on “ Poorhouses and County Jails.” 
The discussion which followed was participated in by Warden 
Whatley, of Texas; Warden Fuller, of Michigan, and Mr. 
C. T. Hubbard, of Indiana, vice-presigent of the American 
Humane Society. 

On the second day, Friday, the morning session was given 
up to an extended discussion of the care of the insane. The 
papers read were by Dr. H. C. Eyman, of Ohio, Dr. J. T. 
Searcy, of Alabama, and Dr. J. M. Buchanan, of Mississippi. 
Dr. Eyman advocated the detached ward plan of construction 
of hospitals for the insane, and the non-use of mechanical 
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restraint, as practised at Toledo. He quoted Ingersoll’s 
epigram, “I am a believer in the restraining influence of 
liberty.” Dr. Searcy deprecated purely political changes in 
the management of state charitable institutions. He quoted 
with approval the following striking simile by General Brinker- 
hoff: ‘‘ As a hospital flag on every battlefield of civilized war- 
fare is an emblem of neutrality and a sacred guaranty of 
protection to sick or wounded men, so—and more so—in 
political warfare the asylums for our dependent and defective 
classes should be sacred from the attacks of contending 
parties.” Dr. Buchanan avowed his belief in the advantages of 
separating the curable from the chronic insane, and favored 
the colony plan, because it is inexpensive and enables the state 
to care for a larger number of insane poor. 

College settlements were talked over in the afternoon, the 
principal speech being made by Bishop Sessums, who rejoiced 
that the students of the world’s great universities show a 
determination to delve into the social problems of the day, 
with a view to finding a solution which shall lighten the 
burdens of the poor and the suffering; this spirit is a prophecy 
of a fuller realization of human brotherhood in days to come. 
Sociological study in colleges tends to the improvement of 
social conditions, by interesting the educated class of citizens 
in practical politics and infusing into the political organization 
higher ideals of governmental aims and methods; by bringing 
the more and less highly favored of this world into closer 
personal relations, removing misconception and prejudice, and 
arresting revolutionary movements founded upon ignorance of 
social and economic laws. The college settlement carries the 
light of truth and love into the dark places of our cities, which 
are full of the habitations of cruelty. President Gilman 
followed in the same spirit, especially insisting that practical 
philanthropy is a profession, for which special professional 
training is a desideratum. Mr. John M. Glenn thought the 
institutional tendency in social settlements requires to be care- 
fully guarded against. The settlement is not a clinic, and the 
poor, for whose benefit we labor, must not be regarded as 
material for a philanthropic or sociological or literary 
laboratory. The Rev. Mr. Wells, of Boston, said that the 
slums are sometimes explored from motives of idle, prurient 
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curiosity or vain self-laudation; they should never be entered, 
except in the spirit of self-sacrificing love. 

At the night session, Mr. G. A. Merrill, of the Minnesota 
State School for Dependent Children, advocated state inter- 
ference on behalf of neglected and destitute children, and the 
placing them in private homes, thus scattering them through 
the community instead of enfeebling them by institution care. 
Mr. Poland, of Ohio, preferred county to state care, and was 
a believer in county children’s homes. Mr. Kelso, of Ontario, 
said that in Canada placing out is regarded as a remedy for 
the evils which grow from rearing children in institutions. 
Judge Ferris, of Tennessee, told of his own wonderful success 
in placing out children in his state. Mr. Heymann, of New 
Orleans, remarked that in Louisiana nothing had been before 
said or heard on the question of the benefits of the placing-out 
system ; it was there a wholly novel suggestion. 

Mr. H. H. Hart, of Minnesota, secretary of the National 
Conference of Charities, closed the evening with an account of 
the organization, methods of work, and benefits of state boards 
of public charities. 

On Saturday morning, Dr. S. J. Fort, of Ellicott City, Mary- 
land, read a paper on the “ Colonization of the Feeble-Minded 
by the State.” The conclusions at which he arrived were: 
(1) That the state owes to its mental defectives not simply proper 
care and training in youth, but guardianship for life. (2) That 
expert medical examination should be made of so-called incor- 
rigibles, truants, and juvenile delinquents, in order to determine 
the degree of their mental infirmity. (3) That the nature of 
idiocy and the methods of training backward children should 
be taught in every normal school. (4) That manual training 
should form a part of the public school curriculum. (5) That 
without life-care of imbeciles of all grades, they can not be 
properly controlled, and such care can be given only by the 
state. Mr. Alexander Johnson, who is at the head of the 
Indiana Institution for the Feeble-Minded at Fort Wayne, 
made a most interesting address, in which he argued that the 
colonization of adult idiots is a preventive against the propa- 
gation of the unfit, and, at the same time, the most economical 
method of caring for them, since one-third can be profitably 
employed, under competent supervision, and one-fourth can 
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earn at least half the cost of their own living. He explained 
the processes of training employed in schools for the feeble- 
minded. One remark made by him deserves the attention of 
all teachers everywhere: “ While a child may forget anything 
acquired by pure mental effort, it never forgets a feat which it 
has learned to accomplish physically.” He dwelt tenderly upon 
the perils which encompass the feeble-minded girl, and the 
obligation of society to protect her against her own infirmity. 
General Brinkerhoff described the colony for epileptics in Ohio. 
Epileptics as a rule are not insane, and they should not be 
compelled to associate with the insane in the wards of a 
lunatic hospital; on the other hand, their presence is an 
annoyance and injury to the insane. Mr. Hart told of a 
similar establishment for epileptics in Minnesota; he hoped 
the time would come when there will be one in every state. 

In the afternoon conversazione, Miss Quaife, of the Touro 
Infirmary, New Orleans, read a paper on District Nursing, 
reprinted in this number of the CHARITIES REVIEW. Mr. 
Jeffrey R. Brackett, of Baltimore, then took up the question 
of organized charity. Its aim, he said, is twofold—to better 
the individual member of society, and to improve social condi- 
tions. It can be accomplished only by means of co-operation 
on the widest possible scale. Suchco-operation has, moreover, 
a mutual educational value. He then passed to the discussion 
of the friendly visitor, his or her special work, and its demon- 
strated utility. 

At night, after an account by Mr. George W. Johnson, 
chairman of the Massachusetts State Board of Lunacy and 
Charity, of the work of that board, especially in the matter of 
caring for destitute and dependent children, Rabbi Leucht 
was introduced to the audience. The subject assigned him 
was “The Charities of New Orleans.” He said that local 
pride and patriotism would not permit him to do it justice. 
“Neither the state nor the city has a charity board, nor is 
there any official delegated by law to supervise our eleémosy- 
nary institutions.’ The Charity Hospital, under the man- 
agement of the Sisters of Charity, is the pride of the South. 
There is also an almshouse, built by Mayor Shakspeare, with 
license money collected from the sporting fraternity. The 
House of Refuge for Boys is “arefuge, but not a reformatory.”’ 
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The State Insane Asylum at Jackson is overcrowded, and it 
is not conducted according to modern methods of caring for 
the insane. The eloquent speaker went onto say: “I have often 
been asked, ‘ How does it happen that the state of Louisiana 
and the great city of New Orleans can exist without eleémosy- 
nary institutions of their own?’ There are several reasons. 
The impoverished condition of the south after the war, the 
flagrant emptiness of the state and city treasuries, must to 
some extent account for this deplorable state of affairs; and, 
as the poor have little political influence, the sick are still more 
helpless, and the orphans have a Father in heaven—they 
always come last when political plums are divided. 

We have a very benign climate—we have no terrible winter— 
therefore our wants, in fuel and clothes, etc., are less. We are 
free from many diseases which decimate the ranks of the 
poor in the colder zones. There is an abundance of fruit and 
fish to be had at very cheap prices—within the reach of every- 
body. We have no overcrowded cities, with their tenement 
plagues. We are not as yet a manufacturing town, where the 
closing of mills and shops brings about a social panic, demand- 
ing immediate help. . . . But the poor and the sick, the 
insane and the orphan, are still among us, and the church had 
to step in and exercise her benevolent office; therefore we 
have only church establishments here, and Catholic institutions 
are in the majority. Even our city and state charitable estab- 
lishments are mostly under the direction of some religious order. 
The Protestant and Jewish eleémosynary institutions do all 
they can, with the limited means at their disposal, and the 
historian will testify that our community ranks in private 
charity among the first, unaided by state or city. If we 
can not be compared to other cities in the land, in their 
achievement by the aid of state and municipality, we can 
point, at least, to the southern heart that knows of no refusal, 
when suffering humanity appeals to its benevolent impulses.” 
Rabbi Leucht closed with some remarks on orphan education : 
“] think it was an evil day, when human knowledge devised 
the orphan asylum as the ideal institution for orphan education. 
It is the easiest way to get rid of the orphan. . . . But 
the orphan’s life in an asylum, no matter how beautiful 
the cage may be—it may be of golden wires—is that of an 
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imprisoned bird. . . . The child grows up to do nothing 
unless a bell rings, unless some one tells him to do something. 
: When Life, the great teacher of man, takes 
him in hand, it is too late to change his acquired habits. 

The orphan becomes a dependent, relying always 
upon some one else to do something for him.” The kinder- 
garten and the workshop are helps, but they do not supply 
the place of natural home life. He therefore inclined to try 
the experiment in Louisiana of placing children out. 

After the usual pleasant mutual felicitations on the success 
of this first distinctively Southern Conference, which was 
largely attended by southern men and women, it adjourned ; 
but not before creating the “Southern States Conference of 
Charities,” to meet next year, during the Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition. The following officers of the new organization 
are: President, A. L. Phillips, of Tuscaloosa, Alabama; vice- 
president, Judge T. C. Ferris, of Nashville; secretary and 
treasurer, W. T. Rolph, of Louisville; executive committee, 
Michael Heymann, New Orleans; John F. Barclay, Atlanta; 
Dr. J. M. Buchanan, Meridian, Mississippi; W.Clement, New 
Braunsfel, Texas. 

The next meeting of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, as every reader of the CHARITIES REVIEW 
is supposed to know, will be at Toronto, July 7-14, 1897. 


Springfield, Illinois. THE EDITOR. 








Book Wotices and Reviews. 


The Principles of Sociology. By HERBERT SPENCER. Volume 
III, pp. x, 645. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1897. 


This volume completes both the “Principles of Sociology”’ 
and the “System of Synthetic Philosophy.” It is now thirty-six 
years since Mr. Spencer issued the prospectus of this vast scien- 
tific and literary undertaking. Time after time, during the 
progress of the task, it has seemed that the breakdown of Mr. 
Spencer’s health, and possibly the termination of his life, would 
leave his work unfinished. With a rare intellectual courage and 
a patient persistence in the face of the most trying difficulties, he 
has continued his efforts, until, at length, as much to his own 
surprise as to that of his friends, he sees the final volume issued 
from the press. 

This is not the place in which to speak of the general features 
of Mr. Spencer’s philosophical system ; it is enough to remind 
our readers that Mr. Spencer’s chief contention has been that the 
universe in its entirety is not only, as the Greek and all subse- 
quent philosophers have taught, a unity, a cosmos, but is also, in 
all its phenomena, a manifestation of natural law, and of a 
continuous evolution, the chief characteristic of which is an ever- 
increasing differentiation of form accompanying an increasing 
unity of organization. In working out the sociological and 
ethical parts of his subjects, Mr. Spencer has, from the first, insisted 
chiefly upon the progressive modification of human character. 
Tohim it is not enough to demonstrate that material things show 
continual change; he would convince the world that human 
nature itself, which in nearly all of the economic and political 
speculations of the past has been assumed to be a fixed quantity, 
is, like all things else in the universe, a changing product, and is 
yet to improve as the centuries go by. Subordinate to this chief 
contention is his proposition that the changes which take place 
in human character are but phases of the general adjustment of 
an organism to the conditions of its life. If a savage horde is 
surrounded by enemies, and must give its energies chiefly to 
offensive and defensive war, the type of character that will 
emerge will necessarily be warlike, cruel, and untruthful; if 
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conditions allow of a peaceful, industrial life, human character 
will become gentle, generous, truthful, industrious. This prop- 
osition Mr. Spencer has sustained by an elaborate array of 
evidences drawn from every part of the world, and from every 
stage of savagery, barbarism, and civilization. Obviously, this 
principle, if it be a true formulation of the facts, is a funda- 
mental one for all theories of crime and pauperism, as well as 
for all theories of moral progress and of political policy. 

In the present volume we find three great subdivisions of Mr. 
Spencer’s sociological system ; these are, respectively, the parts 
on Ecclesiastical Institutions, Professional Institutions, and 
Industrial Institutions. It is the part on Industrial Institutions 
which is of chief importance for the readers of this Review. Mr. 
Spencer here treats of the gradual evolution of industry, the 
growth of capital, the division of labor, the organization of 
society into business classes and wage earners, and the increase 
of economic inequality. The most interesting, and probably the 
most important, discussion is that upon the evolution of the 
regulation of labor. It is shown that the general direction of 
industrial progress has been from coercion to freedom. The 
paternal and communal direction of industry was followed by 
elaborate systems of slavery and serfdom, and these, in turn, by 
freedom of contract. Mr. Spencer is not satisfied, however, that 
freedom of contract has made the wage system one of perfect 
freedom. He contends that even now the wage earner submits 
to a very large measure of essential slavery; he is free, to be 
sure, to go from one employer to another, but the conditions 
under which his labor is performed are not, to any great extent, 
of his own making. On the subject of trade-unionism, Mr. 
Spencer’s opinions will be, to many of his readers, surprising. 
He has so long insisted upon the removal of all restraints upon 
the free action of individuals, that one might expect him to 
denounce the whole trade-union policy. On the contrary, he 
gives it a qualified approval, pointing out, of course, that trade- 
unions are often tyrannical in their dealings with their own 
members, and dictatorial toward non-union labor, but recog- 
nizing, nevertheless, the absolute necessity of combination 
among wage earners to meet the arbitrary power of huge combi- 
nations of capital. Only in co-operation does Mr. Spencer see a 
possibility of complete freedom; and co-operation, he very clearly 
shows, will succeed or fail, according to the measure of the 
intelligence and the moral development of those who attempt to 
put it into practice. 
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Mr. Spencer does not take a cheerful view of the social 
outlook for the immediate future. He thinks that socialism is 
rapidly gaining ground, and that each of the great western 
nations must probably pass through a period of disastrous 
socialistic experiments. The real cause of this movement he 
finds in the growth of the military spirit in Europe and the 
development of jingoism in the United States in recent years. 
It is this spirit which exaggerates the importance of the state, 
as compared with individual initiative, and leads men to look 
to the state for relief from every trouble. That the socialistic 
tendency will be permanent, Mr. Spencer, of course, does not 
believe. In the more distant future, the true balance of govern- 
mental and individual functions will be approximately restored, 
and character, rather than physical power, will determine for 
each individual and for each nation what measure of prosperity 
and happiness shall be enjoyed. Most fittingly does Mr. Spencer 
conclude this volume, and the great system of thought to which 
it belongs, with a quotation from one of his own earlier writings, 
published nearly fifty years ago: “The ultimate man will be 
one whose private requirements coincide with public ones. He 
will be that manner of man who, in spontaneously fulfilling his 
own nature, incidentally performs the functions of a social unit ; 


and yet is only enabled so to fulfill his own nature by all others 
doing the like.” 


Columbia University, New York. FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGs, 


Genius and Degeneration. By Dr. WiLL1AM Hirscu. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 

This work has been hailed as an adequate answer to Nordau’s 
“Degeneration.” The greater part of it, however, was written 
previous to the publication of the latter’s work. Starting from 
a common standpoint, the two writers reach diametrically 
opposite conclusions. 

Dr. Hirsch, in his introduction, defines psychiatry, or the 
science of mental diseases, in a clear and comprehensive manner, 
so that the lay reader may easily follow in the text the scientific 
phraseology essential to a lucid exposition of the subject. 

The opening chapter, on the “Limits of Insanity,” will 
probably prove dry reading to the “cultured lay reader,” for 
whom, in part, according to the preface, the book was written. 
The author makes amends, however, in the concluding paragraph 
of the chapter, for the introduction of this purely scientific or 
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medico-legal discussion, by an apology, or explanation, in which 
he states: “I have entered upon it for the purpose of showing 
that, in order to determine the state of sanity or insanity, it does 
not suffice to produce certain extraordinary or absurd modes of 
behavior or temper; we can hardly pronounce a man to be 
insane from any conduct, until we know what his motives are; 
and, finally, we are not to judge from a part of his mental 
actions.” Alienists, while agreeing with Dr. Hirsch in the 
main, will take exception to the allegation that it is necessary to 
know the motives of a man whose conduct sufficiently departs 
from the normal to raise doubts as to his sanity, before pro- 
nouncing him insane. Thousands of commitments to insane 
hospitals are annually made, where the certificate in each case 
depends upon objective symptoms and not upon the patient’s 
motives. So well known an authority as the recent President of 
the New York State Commission in Lunacy affirms that he has 
never, in his many years’ experience, personally known of an 
illegal or wholly unjustified commitment. 

In the following chapter he discusses the “ Psychology of 
Genius,” touching upon attention, memory, abstraction, reason, 
and originality. He deplores the common, comprehensive 
acceptation of the word “genius,” particularly in its relation to 
“talent,” but neglects to draw any line of demarcation between 
the two, or in any way to dissolve the maze engendered by their 
indiscriminate application to individuals. He differentiates 
between voluntary (forced) and involuntary (abstracted) thinking 
very clearly; but unfortunately characterizes them by quite loose 
terms, naming the former “intellectual function” and the latter 
“fancy.” “Intellectual function is a general expression as 
hazy as a London fog; it comprehends a half-dozen or more 
psychical factors. The term “fancy” is broadly defined by 
lexicographers, whose definitions range from “a desultory or 
capricious imagination” to “an opinion formed from a wrong 
premise.” 

Continuing his study of the psychology of men of genius, he 
analyzes the psychic mechanisms of Goethe and Schiller. Con- 
trasting their widely divergent compositions, he finds the work 
of the former to be marked by “spontaneous moods,” “ guarded 
emotions,” “personal colorings,” and veritable “self-confessions;”’ 
while Schiller’s is characterized by “studious effort,” ‘“ studied 
selection,” and “ objective reasoning.” 

In the next chapter, entitled “Genius and Insanity,” our 
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author warms up to his subject and severely scores Lombroso 
and his followers. In explaining the assertion of Lombroso, 
that many men of genius have suffered from sense-hallucinations, 
he calls attention to the doubtful character of the data, and 
remarks that “everybody knows how the lives of great men 
become daubed over with anecdotes and tales, how (in part 
consciously, in part unconsciously) the facts are enveloped 
in a tissue of the most wonderful legends, until each great 
historical figure becomes surrounded by animbus. . . . When 
it comes, then, to a notice by a writer who has copied from 
some previous writer, of some hallucination that somebody is 
supposed to have had several centuries ago, the fact can not but 
be regarded as dubious.” His remarks upon hallucinations in 
general are admirable and thoroughly scientific. Amateur 
psychiatrists of the present day are too freely inclined to label 
every perversion of sense-perception as an illusion or a halluci- 
nation. 

Napoleonic enthusiasts will take issue with Dr. Hirsch, after 
reading what he considers the great Emperor's incentive to 
conquest. He says: “A heroic genius, an Alexander or a 
Napoleon, conquers continually, not from mere desire of glory 
or of rule, but because it is his nature to make war upon others, 
and because continual victory is his natural need.” An impar- 
tial critic would not accuse either Napoleon or Alexander of 
carrying on war only to satisfy their animal instinct to fight. 
Assuredly, both had the ambition to extend their possessions. 
No conqueror of genius ever courted victory for victory’s sake 
alone, as Dr. Hirsch would have us believe. Historians are 
unanimous in crediting Napoleon’s ambitions to an insatiable 
desire for the extension of his power, and for the glory which 
would fall to the lot of the conqueror of all Europe. 

In a chapter entitled “ Degeneration,” he announces truly that 
the riddle of heredity is yet unsolved. His remarks evince 
much study upon the subject of heredity in its relation to 
degeneracy. He groups the causes of deyeneration as follows: 
(1) Degenerative hereditary transmission ; (2) intra-uterine dis- 
turbances of development; (3) extra-uterine disturbances of 
development. He elucidates the operation of each of these 
causes with considerable skill. Morel’s classic division he 
condemns without qualification, but offers nothing in its stead. 
His general remarks, however, upon the subject of degeneration 
are good and wholesome. His ultra-optimistic deductions are 
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cheerful warmth, when compared with Nordau’s pessimistic 
and gloomy philosophy. His argument, however agreeable, 
esthetically, will not brook the X rays of scientific criticism. 
Its trend is towards the recognition of degeneracy as a special 
disease—a distinct morbid entity—in contradistinction to the 
general application of the term in a symptomatic sense. He 
accuses Lombroso of making graphomania an independent 
malady, but himself neglects to avoid the same pitfall in regard 
to degeneracy. 

The chapter following, on “Influence of Education upon 
Genius,” is to be highly commended. Dr. Hirsch here con- 
tributes an original study upon the early development of the 
“genius,” quite unlike anything heretofore attempted. With 
justifiable candor he condemns the public exhibition of preco- 
cious children by their parents, and remarks: “ Remembering 
what the importance of education and childish impressions has 
been seen to be, let anybody picture to himself what the life of 
an infant phenomenon is, and what are the impressions made 
upon it. They are told that they are perfect, and that their 
performances are above criticism. . . . But when at last 
they have to appear no longer in child’s stockings and black 
velvet frocks, but in man’s drésscoat, that nimbus melts away.” 

“Secular Hysteria” is the title of a very interesting and 
instructive chaper. Hypnotism, suggestibility, spiritualism, and 
mental epidemics are touched upon with much emphasis. His 
remarks upon these conditions are in accord with the views of 
the most advanced alienists. 

“Art and Insanity” is one of the best chapters, and perhaps 
the most characteristic chapter, of the work. Here the author is 
thoroughly at home. His polemical style becomes more acrid ; 
he is unsparing in his criticisms of Nordau, and he summarily 
rescues Tolstoi, Ibsen, and Wagner from Nordau’s relentless 
clutches. 

“Richard Wagner and Psychopathology ” form a fitting climax 
to the author’s defence of the much abused men of genius. His 
remarks show him to be an enthusiastic Wagnerian, if not a culti- 
vated musician. Only Wagnerian disciples will fully appreciate 
his minute and somewhat confusing description of the inspir- 
ing myths of Tannhauser, Lohengrin, and Parsifal. The 
musical composition of the Nibelungen Trilogy caters to the 
dreamy sentimentalist, to whom it is the embodiment of the 
artistic musical classic. Probably to the skeptical, analytical 
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mind of a Lombroso or a Nordau, it is only expressive of mental 
vagary. Whether its conception be the result of morbid 
mental action or of normal musical genius, other than con- 
temporary critics must decide. 

Our author’s conclusion that the quality of genius has nothing 
in common with degeneracy, and that the latter has no relation 
to insanity, can be anticipated. He has written a very interest- 
ing and highly instructive book, but hardly a complete answer 
to Nordau, as claimed by some of its admirers. He lacks 
Nordau’s concise, brilliant style. He is less comprehensive, but 
makes up for that by going deeper into the question at issue. 
He can not build up as fast as Nordau tears down. He is less 
successful as asynthetist than Nordau asan analyst, yet he gives 
us wholesome, altruistic optimism in exchange for the prevail- 
ing pessimism engendered by the theories of the age. Those 
who have been afflicted with “ pessimistic gloom,” after reading 
of the “ black plague of degeneration,” will find in Dr. Hirsch's 
book a really effective antidote. 

W. L. Bascock. 


A Child of the Jago. ARTHUR Morrison. Chicago, Herbert 

S. Stone & Co., 1896. 

This is another study of the life of the poor at the East End of 
London, by the author of “ Tales of Mean Streets.” It naturally 
lacks the originality of his first book, and unhappily falls short 
of it also in artistic merit. Still it is a book well worth the 
reading. 

Mr. Morrison has taken a poor, neglected boy of the slums for 
his hero, and around his short, sad life has attempted to weave, 
in the shape of a plot, a series of sociological studies. Dicky 
Perrot was at bottom a good lad of more than ordinary ability, 
but the blight of the “Jago” (a specially bad slum neighbor- 
hood) was upon him. He did not have a fair chance in life, and 
was forced by circumstances and necessity into a life of beggary 
and theft, until at last, as a mere boy, he was killed in a 
neighborhood quarrel. That, in short, is the plot of the book, 
but the author makes use of his opportunity to present the 
various aspects of slum life, with its varying joys and sorrows, 
its degradation and misery, with the same masterful and vigor- 
ous hand that gave us the “ Tales of Mean Streets.” 

Mr. Morrison makes use of this opportunity to expose what he 
believes to be the fallacies of certain well known philanthropic 
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societies. He expounds at length, in the character and career of 
the Rev. Henry Sturt, his idea of the only way, successfully, to 
influence this vast class of unfortunates. The good to be accom- 
plished is small, the work slow, monotonous, and discouraging. 
As the author himself says: “So Father Sturt tramped back 
to the Jago, and to the strain and struggle that ceased not 
for one moment of his life, though it left never a mark of 
success behind it. Forthe Jago wasas much as ever. Were the 
lump once leavened by the advent of any denizen, a little less 
base than the rest, were a native once ridiculed and persuaded 
into a spell of work and clean living, then must Father Sturt 
hasten to drive him from the Jago, ere its influence suck him 
under forever—leaving for his own community none but the 
entirely vicious. And among these he spent his life ; preaching 
little, in the common sense, for that were but idle vanity in 
the place ; but working, alleviating, growing into the Jago life, 
flinging scorn and ridicule on evil things, grateful for tiny nega- 
tive successes—for keeping a few from ill behavior but for 
an hour; conscious that, wherever he was not, iniquity flourished 
unreproved ; and oppressed by the remembrance that, albeit 
the Jago death-rate ruled full four times that of all London 
beyond, still the Jago rats bred and bred their kind unhindered, 
multiplying apace and infecting the world.” 


Boston, Massachusetts. LEE M. FRIEDMAN. 


Christian Life in Germany, in the State and the Church. By 
Epwarp F. Wix.iams, D. D. Fleming H. Revell & Co., 
Chicago, 1896. Pp., 313. 

This is a book of great interest to charity workers. The 
church side is brought out with most distinctness, and municipa 
charities are kept in the background. But those who desire 
to read a sketch of one of the most interesting philanthropic 
movements of the world will find here, in plain English, a very 
convenient and readable story. The author has followed two 
excellent authorities, leaders in the Inner Mission, Schifer and 
Weber, but he has added graphic touches from personal obser- 
vation. 

After a general survey of the relation of the church to the state, 
of domestic and social customs, of socialism and the condition 
of the poor, a chapter is devoted to the intellectual training of 
the people. Many American prejudices would be converted 
by the chapter on the moral and religious life of Germany. 
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For example, the statistics of illegitimacy in Germany are not 
correct reports of domestic morality. Many poor people live 
together as man and wife, without being formally married by 
priest or magistrate, in order to avoid the expense of weddings. 
In this country, such families would be regarded as married by 
common law. Since the law is different in Germany, all the 
children of such unions are registered as illegitimate. The 
“social evil” is bad enough; extreme poverty has hardened 
character, crowded quarters have increased licentiousness, as in 
every country. But the life of the people is, after all, vigorous, 
and morality is by no means dead. 

The portion of the volume devoted to the voluntary religious 
charities will most interest the readers of the CHARITIES REVIEW. 
Germany is covered with a network of societies and institutions 
devoted to the alleviation of human misery and the prevention 
of evil. There are societies for the personal care of dependent 
children, of orphans, apprentices, domestics ; for the moral and 
religious benefit of sailors, emigrants, and migratory laborers ; 
for defectives of all classes ; for outcast men and women. 

This volume does not quite do justice to the movements of 
Catholics and Evangelicals for wide-reaching governmental 
and economical measures to prevent the evils of poverty. But 
this lack is easily supplied from works already published in 
English. The book is heartily commended as a guide for those 
who desire to learn what the people of the State Church of 
Germany are doing for the poor, the defective, and the criminal, 
through voluntary organizations. 

University of Chicago. C. R. HENDERSON. 


The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects. By Freperick H. 
Wines and Joun Koren. An investigation made under the 
direction of Charles W. Eliot, Seth Low, and James C. Carter, 
Sub-Committee of the Committee of Fifty to Investigate the 
Liquor Problem, Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1897. Pp. vi, 342. 

The Committee of Fifty to investigate the liquor problem was 
selected in 1893 by the “ Sociological Group,” a literary club of 
gentlemen residing in and around New York and Boston. 
This committee divided the work before them into four aspects— 
(1) the legislative, (2) the economic, (3) the medical, and (4) the 
ethical, and appointed a sub-committee to take charge of each. 
The investigation has cost, up to date, about $15,000, which has 
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been provided by voluntary subscriptions. The legislative sub- 
committee is the first to report, but the other reports will follow, 
when ready. About four years have already been spent in 
the work. 

Messrs. Wines and Koren are the authors of the chapters in 
this book ; President Eliot, of Harvard University, furnished the 
introduction. Eight states were selected as the field of inquiry. 
To Mr. Koren were assigned Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and South Carolina; to Mr. Wines, Iowa, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Missouri. 

The prohibitory movement began in Maine as a Democratic 
joke in 1849, with the adoption of what was meant to be a 
burlesque plank in the party platform. The first prohibitory 
law, drafted by Neal Dow, was enacted by a Democratic legisla- 
ture in 1851. It was repealed in 1856, but re-enacted in 1858. 
In 1862 an amendment was adopted, providing for the appoint- 
ment of a state liquor commissioner. The state constabulary 
was created in 1867. In 1873 the law of common nuisance was 
made applicable to dramshops. The prohibitory amendment 
to the state constitution was adopted in 1884; an attempt to 
repeal this amendment in 1890 was unsuccessful. The city of 
Portland has been the storm center of the struggle engendered 
by this legislation. Before the appointment of the state constab- 
ulary, the enforcement of the law lay in the hands of the local 
authorities, who made use of it for purposes of blackmail, and 
as a political engine. The state constabulary in Portland proved 
no better. Since 1872 the annihilation of the traffic has depended 
upon the sheriff and his deputies. Mr Koren says: “Open 
violation of the law was the rule until the election of the sheriff 
in 1891.” The sheriff then elected suppressed the open bars, 
but the illicit sale of liquor by ‘‘ pocket peddlers” took their 
place, and the sales in drug stores continued. “The sales 
at the agency took a sudden upward leap.” “In 1893 no less 
than 161 persons paid United States special liquor taxes in Port- 
land.” Mr. Koren asserts, from personal observation, that there 
are now 182 places in that city where liquor is sold for tippling 
purposes, to-wit, the “liquor agency” (which is “nothing but 
a legalized rum shop”), forty-two apothecary shops, five hotel 
bars, fifty-four ordinary bars, and eighty “kitchen” bars. 
Bribery and corruption, in order to secure immunity from arrest 
and prosecution, have been here reduced to a system. The 
effect upon municipal politics is to give the liquor interest 
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the balance of power at the polls. The liquor sold is of inferior 
quality. The open defiance of the prohibitory enactments 
creates a certain popular contempt for law and order in general. 
Thus prosecutions for perjury committed during the trial of 
liquor cases are infrequent. The system encourages hypocrisy, 
in public and private life. Mr. Koren’s conclusion is that it has 
proved in practice a failure, and to some extent has injured 
the cause of temperance, by engendering a false security against 
the evils growing out of the excessive use of alcoholic stimu- 
lants. 

The studies of Mr. Wines in Iowa point the same moral. 
He characterizes the history of prohibition in that State as 
“an account of an episode in the history of the Republican 
party. The “third party” movement, dating from 1874, was 
a menace to Republican control. The Republicans took the 
alarm in 1876; began coquetting with the Prohibitionists in 
1878, and by 1880 were ready to submit to popular vote a pro- 
hibitory amendment to the state constitution, in the hope of 
thus “getting the question out of politics.” The amendment 
was adopted in 1882, but declared by the Supreme Court, in 
1883, on purely technical grounds, to be of no effect. The 
excitement caused by this decision compelled the Republican 
party to declare for prohibition. So long as adherence to this 
policy was to its advantage at the polls, prohibition was its 
official war cry. The moment that the situation was reversed, 
in 1893, the party dropped this issue from its platform. The 
history of prohibition in lowa demonstrates that the “third 
party” is numerically too weak to secure prohibitory legislation 
or enforce it, without assistance; that most of the help given 
it is by Republicans; that the Republican party will not sac- 
rifice its own political success to this issue; and that even this 
party, in the height of its power, reinforced by the entire 
prohibitory sentiment of the state, could not make prohibition 
in Iowa practically efficient. it gave ten years to the effort, 
and failed. Prohibition has been the law since 1854. In certain 
counties, particularly the “river” counties, on the east and west 
boundaries of the state, it has been successfully defied, and 
has always been a dead letter. The attempt to enforce the 
more stringent “Kennedy” act, passed in 1884, was the signal 
for public riots in various places. The “Law and Order 
League” and the “Personal Liberty League” carried the 
struggle into the courts and into the political arena. The 
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“Clark” act, passed in 1886, by a drastic application of the 
law of nuisance to the liquor traffic, by authorizing the sup- 
pression of liquor nuisances by simple injunction, and by 
making the owner of the property in which liquor was sold 
liable to the penalties of the act, had the desired effect of 
closing the saloon, but it failed to put a stop to liquor selling. 
The pharmacy act, designed to authorize sales for medicinal 
use, converted the drug stores into dramshops. The illicit 
traffic, outside of the drug stores, assumed enormous propor- 
tions. The enforcement of the Clark act was in the hands of 
police magistrates and constables, who grew rich upon fees and 
blackmail. Some of the agents of the State Temperance 
Alliance were no better. For a short time the establishment 
of “original package houses,” in which imported liquors were 
sold, introduced what was facetiously known as “the reign 
of the corkscrew.” This was stopped by the passage of the 
“Wilson bill” in Congress. The effort to override the oper- 
ation of the law of supply and demand, however, proved too 
exhausting to be permanently sustained. The Republicans 
gave itup. It ended in the strange device of the “ mulct law,” 
under which the sale of liquor as a beverage is a crime, but 
compliance, on the part of the seller, with certain prescribed 
conditions, operates as a bar to its prosecution. Practically, the 
liquor interest has succeeded at last in gaining local option. 
Mr. Wines confesses that diligent inquiry did not enable him to 
form an opinion whether, during the reign of prohibition, more 
or less liquor was drunk than since its virtual abolition. 

On the other hand, the experience of Ohio, where there is 
neither prohibition ‘nor license, but where the sale of liquor is as 
free as that of any other commodity, subject, however, to a 
heavy tax and to stringent police regulations, does not show any 
heavier consumption of liquor, any larger number of saloons per 
capita, any more drunkenness, nor any more crime than in states 
where the attempt is made to regulate and limit the traffic by 
law. 

The “dispensary act” in South Carolina was approved in 
1892, and an improved act substituted for it in 1893. The act of 
1892 was declared, in 1894, by the Supreme Court, to be uncon- 
stitutional. The Governor ignored this decision, on the ground 
that it did not refer to the act of 1893. The Supreme Court 
subsequently sustained the constitutionality of the latter. The 
Legislature, in 1894, authorized the appointment of “metropolitan 
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police,” responsible to the state government and not to the 
municipalities. Mr. Koren tells us that the financial results of 
the dispensary system have been disappointing ; that the law “has 
resulted in the creation of a magnificent political machine, with 
the Governor as engineer-in-chief ;” that it promotes the con- 
sumption of distilled rather than of fermented liquors; that 
“in every municipality, with the exception of Charleston, the 
law is well enforced;” that “in the cities and towns formerly under 
license it has promoted sobriety, in a truly wonderful degree,” 
but that “there has been a marked increase of drunkenness in 
the country.” For other observations, and for the proof of those 
here quoted, reference must be made to his very interesting and 
instructive chapter on “ The South Carolina Dispensary System.” 

This is a very inadequate notice of an interesting and important 
contribution to knowledge on the subject of which it treats. We 
commend the book to our readers and to all serious students of 
social questions, to whom it is almost indispensable. It mani- 
fests no sympathy with the liquor traffic, and is evidently not 
written in its interest, but is an unprejudiced, unbiased attempt 
to state the bare facts of the case, making little or no comment 
upon them, but leaving those who examine its pages to form 
their own conclusions. 


Report of the Commission to Investigate the Public Charitable and 
Reformatory Interests and Institutions of the Commonwealth, 
February, 1897. Boston, Wright & Potter Printing Company, 
state printers, 18 Post Office square, 1897. Pp., 64. 

This report has the merit of brevity, but that is the least of its 
merits. It exhibits a sound comprehension of the principles of 
charity organization and much skill in applying them to local 
conditions in Massachusetts. For this reason it deserves to be 
widely read outside the limits of that state. 

Its fundamental assumption is the necessity for separating the 
functions of administration and supervision, and confiding them 
to distinct sets of officials. The Massachusetts State Board of 
Lunacy and Charity is the historical and legal successor of the 
old “board of commissioners of alien passengers and state 
paupers.” Its origin explains, in part, its anomalous relation 
to the charitable work of the commonwealth, and why it has. 
executive as well as supervisory duties to perform. Its executive 
responsibilities absorb its energies, it is said, to the detriment ot 
its usefulness as a supervisory committee. “The only effective 
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supervision is that exercised by a board, or by officers, who have 
no part in the duties to be supervised; the object of supervision 
—and this is specially applicable to all charitable work—is to 
inquire into the work done, to suggest improvements, and to 
correct evils which may be found to exist.” Furthermore, the 
administrative duties of the state board conflict, to some extent, 
with those intrusted to officials subject to its jurisdiction. 

This conflict has been most marked in connection with the 
“juvenile wards” of the commonwealth, of whom 1,636 were, in 
1895, in the care and custody of the state board; 1,311 of them 
were dependent and neglected, and 325 were juvenile offenders. 
“The abolition, in 1895, of the state primary school at Monson 
has been, and will probably be, the cause of many more children 
being placed in the care and custody and under the control of 
the board.” In accordance with the principle of discrimination 
between functions above stated, the Commission recommends 
“the creation of a department which shall have the care, custody 
and control of all the juvenile wards of the commonwealth who 
are not in the state. almshouse, the Lyman school for boys, or 
the state industrial school for girls,” and that “such department 
be subject to the supervision of the State Board of Charity.” 
It further recommends that children under the control of the 
trustees of the Lyman and industrial schools outside the schools 
shall be placed under the new “department for children,” and 
that “in future, when, in the judgment of [said] trustees, any 
juvenile ward can be better cared for outside the schools, such 
ward [shall] be placed in the custody and under the control of 
the said department.” The powers and duties of the depart- 
ment, as suggested, should be: (1) It should have all the powers 
with reference to children now exercised by the state board; 
(2) and the right to license boarding houses for infants, and to 
prosecute violations of the infant-boarding law; (3) it should 
have all criminal process in juvenile cases,-and to act as 
probation officers whenever requested by the court; (4) and 
have the custody of children under probation, with the right to 
surrender them at any time to the court; (5) juvenile offenders 
under twelve years of age might be committed to the care and 
supervision of this department for a term not exceeding thirty 
days; (6) it should have the custody of children under fourteen 
years of age detained as witnesses. 

The subject of truancy belongs to the State Board of Educa- 
tion; but the Commission, very properly, objects to the com- 
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mingling of truants and juvenile offenders in the county houses 
of reformation. 

The state of Massachusetts had 5,032 insane persons in 
custody in the state institutions September 30, 1895, of whom 
523 were private patients, and 4,509 were supported at public 
cost. There were, in addition, 873 in city or private asylums or 
boarded out under state care, making in all 5,905 under medical 
supervision, and 863 in charge of the overseers of the poor not 
under medical supervision, a grand total of 6,768 insane persons 
in custody, over all of whom the state board has supervisory 
powers. These very extensive powers and duties, described in 
detail in the statutes, “call for an amount of work to be 
performed by the board which was hardly contemplated at the 
time that the supervision of the lunatic hospitals and of the 
insane poor was first given to it.” The Commission recommends 
the creation of a “state board of insanity,” two of whom shall 
be experts in insanity, to have “ powers of supervision” over the 
state hospitals for the insane, the hospital for epileptics, the 
hospital for dipsomaniacs and inebriates, the school for the 
feeble-minded, and the hospital cottages for children—chiefly 
epileptic. This board should exercise all the powers with 
relation to the insane now vested in the State Board of Lunacy 
and Charity. This, it will be observed, is, first, a division of the 
function of supervision between two boards; and, second, it 
involves, presumably, the exercise of both administrative and 
supervisory functions by the new board of insanity proposed 
to be created. To this extent the Commission, at this point, 
departs from strict adherence to its original and fundamental 
proposition. 

The wise recommendation is made that “all insane persons, 
acute and chronic, who are supported at public expense, be 
placed under the care, custody and control of the authorities 
of the commonwealth, and that the expense of their support be 
borne entirely by the commonwealth.” Charging the cost 
of support of insane patients in state hospitals to the towns has 
a necessary tendency to insure their withdrawal in order to save 
this expense, and thus to prevent their receiving the kind of 
care which they require. 

The laws of “settlement” in Massachusetts, and in some of 
the other New England states, are a survival of an antiquated 
system of pauper relief, ill adapted to a rapidly growing and 
mobile population. Everywhere else they have been dropped, 
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and a simple law of “residence,” as a qualification for such 
relief, substituted for the obsolete principle of hereditary and 
derivative “settlements.” This report is another evidence of 
the growing dissatisfaction with the application of this principle 
to pauper relief anywhere. So far as the sane poor are 
concerned, the Commission advises adherence to the existing 
system of local support by the towns; but it recommends that 
settlements acquired between 1794 and 1865 shall be lost; that 
legitimate children shall hereafter “follow” and have the 
settlement of their parents; that any adult person—not a 
pauper—residing in any town for three years together shall 
acquire thereby a settlement, and that all persons absent from 
the commonwealth for ten years in succession shall lose their 
settlements. All of the foregoing provisions to become operative 
January 1, 1898. 

These changes in the law, if made, will necessitate the recon- 
stitution of the state board upon a new basis and the limitation 
of its powers to those of a supervisory character, except that it 
will still possess certain powers as an official overseer of the 
“state” poor who have no local settlement. 

With respect to reformatory and penal institutions, it is stated 
that the number of prisoners, September 30, 1895, was 7,628, of 
whom 2,047 were in the three state prisons, 720 at the state farm 
and 5,007 in the houses of correction and county jails. The 
number of commitments during the year preceding was 27,466, 
of which 18,373 (or more than two-thirds) were for drunkenness. 
The Commission complains that “there is no progressive classi- 
fication in the county prisons.” The number of commitments 
increases from year to year, and “there is no corresponding 
development of reformatory measures.” Under the present 
system “many men go out less capable of self-respect and self- 
support than when they were committed.” It is accordingly 
recommended “that the distinction between county prisons and 
prisons under the control of the state be done away with, and 
that all of the prisons within the commonwealth be placed under 
the sole control of, and be maintained by, the commonwealth. 
By such change the following results may be attained: (1) The 
abolition of unclassified prisons ; (2) the initiation and develop- 
ment of reformatory measures for a larger number of prisoners 
susceptible to reform ; (3) uniformity in the management of the 
prisons and prisoners; (4) uniformity in the terms of sentences 
and in the granting of permits to be at liberty; (5) the better 
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regulation of labor in the prisons; (6) the more complete separa- 
tion of the sexes ; (7) the abandonment of prisons now unfit for 
their purpose, and wiser provisions against overcrowding ; (8) 
the more intelligent study and treatment of the problem of 
drunkenness. It is proposed to reorganize the government of 
the prisons, but in this particular the Commission has, in the 
writer's opinion, failed to go as far as it ought, since sufficient 
power is not granted, under the scheme of organization 
submitted, to the state commissioners of prisons, who ought to 
have complete control of the institutions under their charge and 
appoint the wardens and superintendents, as well as perform all 
other duties devolving, in the insane hospitals, upon the several 
boards of trustees. Neither is the proposition to pay two of the 
commissioners a salary, and not the other members of the same 
board, a safe or wise recommendation. They should all be paid, 
or none. 

The commission recommends the separation of the almshouse 
department at the state farm from the workhouse department, 
and the removal of the state paupers elsewhere. 

“The experiment of dealing with certain classes of offenders 
by means of ‘probation’ has succeeded beyond a question, and 
will undoubtedly, as time goes on, be perfected in many respects 
as the practice of the system grows. . . . With a view to 
its further improvement we recommend: (1) That there be 
appointed an additional woman assistant to the probation officer 
of the municipal court of the city of Boston. . . . (2) That 
the chief justice of the superior court be authorized to appoint a 
probation officer for that court. . . . (3) That the appoint- 
ment of probation officers for the special supervision of children 
be concentrated in the department for children.” 

We do not wonder that the problem of drunkenness and its 
treatment puzzles the Commission. It advises the abolition of 
fines as a punishment for this offense, the fuller and. more 
effective application to drunkards of the principle of probation 
and of the indeterminate sentence, and a cessation of the 
Massachusetts practice of arresting intoxicated men and women, 
with a view to their imprisonment, who are not habitual 
drunkards. It does not regard the experiment of commitment 
of habitual drunkards to special hospitals for inebriates as 
having yet received a fair test, and thinks its value can not be 
determined immediately. 

This is a very full abstract of a report which, for style as well 
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‘as for substance, is an important contribution to the literature of 
philanthropy. A more condensed notice would have done it 
injustice. It is signed by William Wharton, Charles F. Folsom, 
M. D., and Davis R. Dewey. 


Springfield, Illinois. THE EpIror. 


Report on Public Baths and Public Comfort Stations, January, 1897. 
Published by the Mayor’s Committee on Public Baths and 
Public Comfort Stations, New York city. 195 pp., with an 
index, ix. 


This elaborate, thorough, illustrated report merits high praise, 
and is an indispensable addition to the literature of the subject 
‘of which it treats. The Mayor’s Advisory Committee, appointed 
in July, 1895, by Mayor Strong, consists of Messrs. W. G. 
Hamilton, C. E., Moreau Morris, M. D., and W. H. Tolman, Ph. D. 
The book contains thirteen chapters, of which the twelfth is 
made up of recommendations and suggestions, while the 
thirteenth is bibliographical. New York claims to “have had 
the first public bath in the United States using the spray 
system, for hot and cold water, open the year round. This 
public bath was made possible by the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, which erected a bath- 
house ;” but “the operation of a public bath, being clearly a 
municipal function, should not be left to the care of a private 
philanthropy.” The city appropriated $200,000 in 1896 for 
public baths and comfort stations. There are not more than 
four public baths under the control of American cities; but 
advisory committees to consider the question of their establish- 
ment have been appointed in Boston and in Trenton. The New 
York Tenement House Committee of 1894 reported that “ out of 
a total population of 255,033, covered by its inspection, only 306 
persons had. access to bathrooms in the houses in which they 
lived.” There are fifteen floating baths on the North and East 
rivers, open to the public for three months and a half in the 
year. The A. I. C. P. maintains a “People’s Bathhouse” in 
Centre Market Place; another is maintained, at the corner of 
Henry and Market streets, at the cost of the Baron de Hirsch 
fund ; the baths of the Riverside Association, 259 West Sixty- 
ninth street, were opened February 20, 1895; baths are supplied 
by the DeMilt Dispensary, and salt water baths by the Floating 
‘Hospital of the St. John’s Guild; bathing is compulsory at the 
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Wayfarers’ Lodge on Twenty-sixth street and in the lodging 
house under the care of the Department of Public Charities. 
The municipal provision of swimming pools is a comparatively 
late institution. Rain or spray baths are also of recent inven- 
tion, but are commended by sanitary considerations, are 
economical, and rapidly tend to supplant the ordinary tub. 
The committee is of the opinion that spray baths might 
advantageously be introduced in the basements of our public 
schoolhouses, as has been done in Géttingen and in forty 
other European towns. At the suggestion of Dr. Hartwell, 
director of physical training in the Boston public schools, 
Boston has decided to experiment in «his direction, in the new 
Paul Revere schoolhouse, at the North End; the cost of pro- 
viding twenty-eight bathing “cabins” and three dressing- 
rooms is estimated at $2,600. 

Chapters VIII and LX are devoted to an interesting account 
of foreign municipal baths and their administration, followed 
by a chapter on public laundries. “To women whose families 
occupy one, two, or three small rooms in a tenement-house, the 
opportunity of doing the washing away from home, and thus 
preventing dirt and disorder in the house, comes like a blessing. 

The advantages of cheap, comfortable and convenient 
washing are not the only benefits of municipal washhouses ; a 
broader and kinder feeling springs up between the women by 
the occasional contact, they learn from each other, they give and 
take, they assist each other in many ways.” 

The committee submits plans and estimates for a public bath- 
house to be erected ona city lot one hundred by fifty feet, in 
the vicinity of Tompkins square, to be the first of a series of 
six similar establishments. These plans have been approved by 
the city board of health. It is proposed to furnish eighty 
baths—forty-two for men, fifteen for boys, and twenty-three for 
women ; to be constructed of white enameled iron, marble, and 
unbreakable glass, with a separate dressing room for each 
individual spray bath ; there are to be fourteen tub baths. One 
million bathers can be accommodated here per year. There 
will be a public laundry on the second floor. The committee 
recommends heating the water by the German or “ Gegenstrém” 
system. 

With respect to “public comfort stations” the suggestion is 
made that underground latrines, as now adopted by the city of 
London, “are clean, inodorous, hidden from view, attractive, 
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frequented by all ranks of society, and are provided for both 
men and women in separate places.” The committee desires to 
have two such built as object lessons—one at the south end of 
City Hall Park, and the other in the small park at Broadway 
and Thirty-second street. Other suggestions relate to stations 
above ground, on each policeman’s post and, in some cases, 
under the elevated railway stairs. ; 


Twenty-second Report of the United Hebrew Charities of the City of 
New York, October, 1896. 


This is a report of unusual thoroughness and excellence. The 
work of the society is extended and appears to be well done. 
The number of applications for relief last year was 34,294, of which 
6,858 were new ; the amount expended in relief was $110,918.68. 
The employment bureau registered 8,092 applicants for work, 
and positions were found for 6,318 ; to secure this result, 15,906 
attempts were necessary. The society maintains an industrial 
school, to which Bible classes are attached, which meet on 
Sunday mornings and have 250 children enrolled. A large 
amount of medical and maternity relief is given, and an attorney 
acts as gratuitous legal adviser to the poor. An auxiliary 
society undertakes to assist in raising funds, and furnishes a 
corps of friendly visitors. Concerning Jewish immigration, Mr. 
Rosenau says: “The immigration for the year consisted of 
23,802 persons, a decrease of about 3,500 from the previous year. 
Of these immigrants, 15,848 were Russians, 7,037 were Austrians, 
and the remaining few were of various other nationalities. Of 
the total, so far as we could ascertain, only 5,905 left New York 
for interior points, while 17,844 remained here. This proportion 
is larger than that of the previous year, and is additional cause 
for dissatisfaction with such methods as we have for relieving 
the congestion in the Jewish population of New York city.” 
This is a serious drain upon the prosperous portion of the race. 
“Tt increases the demand for dwellings in the congested districts, 
causing rent. rates to be high. It causes a glut in the labor 
market, which reduces wages to the starvation point. It forces 
many into uncomfortable, unsanitary dwellings, and disease 
results on every hand. The solution will be found only in 
relieving the community of its surplus population, and this 
solution must be made very shortly, if we are to rid ourselves of 
the burden of a permanent pauper class.” This society greatly 
needs new quarters in a properly planned and constructed build- 
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‘ing, which, it is to be hoped, may be soon provided for its use. 
It needs more money. “We can not pretend that we have 
accomplished more than to give that little assistance which has 
kept body and soul together. The work of rehabilitating fallen 
families requires funds and leisure. When the society had both, 
in sufficient quantity to deal adequately with its applicants for 
assistance, it was able each year to report a large percentage of 
the impoverished who had been permanently placed beyond the 
need of further help.” 


Neglected and Dependent Children of Ontario, 1896. Fourth Report 
of Work under the Children’s Protective Act, Toronto, 1897. 


This is the official annual report of the Superintendent of 
Neglected and Dependent Children, Mr. J. J. Kelso, well known 
to American charity workers and highly esteemed by them. 
The main purposes of the “ Protection Act” are to develop the 
foster-home system of caring for. neglected children, to 
encourage the formation of volunteer children’s aid societies, 
and to secure governmental supervision of children placed out. 
Homes have been found for 500, and the work has grown so 
rapidly, that Mrs. L. J. Harvie has been employed as an assistant 
visitor. Mr. Kelso’s experience teaches him that “hand in hand 
with the placing of children in foster homes must go the work 
of supervising the children in their new surroundings. 
Correspondence, while a valuable aid, is not a sufficient guaranty. 
. . .  Inconvenience has occasionally resulted from the absence 
of a suitably equipped provincial shelter... . . No opportu- 
nity should be lost of earnestly impressing upon all who are 
engaged in child-saving work the necessity of obtaining the full 
legal guardianship of children, before placing them out. 

‘One of the chief functions of the children’s act officer is to insist 
upon parents looking after their children themselves. 

Experience abundantly proves that, as a rule, children can not 
successfully be transplanted to the country after they have 
reached the age of twelve or thirteen years.” Mr. Kelso devotes 
some space to what he terms, from the Canadian point of view, 
the “importation” of children, but which more properly falls 
under the title of assisted emigration.. Two thousand British 
children, he says, are annually absorbed into the home life of 
Ontario. There is a growing feeling throughout the Province 
that: the work of placing them should be systematized and 
regulated. “At the present time there is no restriction of. any 
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kind, nor is any permission required before a new agency can 
enter upon its operations. As no official regulations have been 
adopted, there is no method of accurately ascertaining just 
what work is carried on or the amount of care exercised in it. 
This lack of oversight gives rise to the danger (1) that parties 
may engage in the work, who should not be encouraged ; (2) that 
the wrong class of children may be brought in; (3) that the 
children, when brought here, may be placed in homes and then 
deserted.” The remedy, in his opinion, would be to exact of the 
agencies which assist child emigration from England satisfactory 
guarantees that no unhealthy or abnormal children shall be 
shipped to Canada, that a sufficient staff of inspectors of foster 
homes shall be provided and maintained, and that the cost of 
support of such children as become a public charge within a 
specified period shall be reimbursed to the provincial authorities. 
“Some of the agencies are very careful in their methods and 
deserve commendation, while others are open to grave criticism, 
owing to the inefficiency of subsequent supervision. . . . Dr. 
Barnardo has often been blamed for the failure of children not 
in any way under his guardianship; the term ‘Barnardo boy’ 
is now usually applied to English lads in general, without 
distinction as to guardianship.”—We do not admire the distri- 
bution of cuts and vignettes of children designed to awaken 
emotion in the minds of readers of an official report. 


The Development of Reformatory Work. By K. ToMEoKA. 


Were we thirty years younger, we should be strongly tempted 
to learn the Japanese language, in order to be able to read what 
looks, even in the' queer Oriental characters, like a most 
interesting volume of 150 pages, with the title in English. It 
consists, as we learn from the contents (also in English), of 
eight chapters, as follows: I. Prevailing sentiment regarding 
children before the Christian Era; beginning of child-saving 
work early in the Christian Era. II. Work of child-saving in 
Germany, France, and America. III. Development of reforma- 
tory work in England. IV. Education in crime of boys and 
girls. V. Laws regarding young criminals in various countries 
of the West. VI. History of the penal law of Japan, as regards 
young criminals. VII. Relation of prisons to reform schools. 
VIII. How to establish reform schools. The book is dedicated by 
the author to Mr. John S. Pierson. Mr. Tomeoka is a Japanese, 
who acknowledges his indebtedness for his ethical education to 
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Confucius, and for his religious uplifting to Jesus Christ, who 
inspired him with the conviction that God is love. Under the 
inspiration born of missionary instruction, he devoted his life to 
the service of his compatriots in prison, and entered the Hokkaido, 
the Japanese penal colony, as a chaplain. Becoming aware of 
his imperfect preparation for his special work, he left his family, 
came to the United States, obtained employment in the Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory at Concord Junction, and spent two years, 
more or less, in familiarizing himself with American penal and 
charitable methods. He visited many public and private institu- 
tions, proved himself an apt pupil and an intelligent observer, 
endeared himself to those with whom he came in personal 
contact, and returned to his native land, to spend his life in 
philanthropic effort. This book is his first gift to Japan, but, if 
his life is spared, we are certain that it will not be his last. He 
is one of a noble band of Japanese patriots, of whom the world 
will one day know more. 





Hmong Our Exchanges. 


WE have received at one time three numbers of the Reformatory 
and Refuge Journal, from which we learn that a conference of 
managers of reformatories and industrial schools was held, 
February 3, at the council room at the Reformatory and Refuge 
Union, in London, to take action on the late report of the 
Departmental Committee on Reformatory and _ Industrial 
Schools. This committee recommended placing truant schools 
and day industrial schools under the Education Department, 
limiting the age of admission and the length of stay in industrial 
school-ships; the classification of reformatories and industrial 
schools into senior and junior schools and adult reformatories, 
according to the age of children on admission; boarding out 
girls over twelve taken from disorderly houses, and consigning 
children whose surviving parent is in prison to the care of 
guardians, as other orphans; the prescription of a maximum 
limit to the number of inmates of each reformatory or industrial 
school, and severe restrictions upon the liberty of corporal and 
cellular punishment in these institutions. All of these recom- 
mendations were disapproved by the conference of managers, 
together with most of those relating to procedure, which are 
designed to make commitment to these institutions less easy 
and to substitute boarding out for such commitment, in part. 
The conference also disapproved the committee’s scheme of 
financial support. 

In accordance with instructions from the Home Office, the 
Rev. G. P. Merrick, chief prison chaplain, last year personally 
visited the different discharged prisoners’ aid societies in 
England and Wales (of which one is attached to every 
prison), and has made a report, published by Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners of Prisons. In this report Mr. Merrick suggests 
that aid societies be registered and certificated; that, in order to 
obtain a Government grant in aid of their work, they be required 
to assist short-term prisoners; that the grant should not exceed, 
for each society, the amount received from voluntary private 
contributions; that every prison should be visited weekly by a 
sub-committee; that the chaplain Of the prison should ordinarily 
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be the secretary of the society; that an agent (who may be the 
secretary or some other person engaged and paid for his services) 
is absolutely necessary, whose duties and powers should be 
prescribed by the Home Office ; that the services of the clergy 
and of the police should be utilized in dispensing aid and 
obtaining information, especially at a distance; that every 
society should hold an annual public meeting, an annual sermon 
be preached, and an offertory taken; that notices of the existence 
and aims of each society should be posted in the prison cells 
and in the police stations. A number of suggestions are made 
as to the amount and conditions of Government grants, the 
classes of prisoners to be aided, and the methods of assistance. 
Temporary lodgings are a good form of help. It is ordinarily 
better for a prisoners’ aid society to make use of existing labor 
homes, rather than to attempt to maintain such homes at their 
own cost. Employment for prisoners is most desirable, where 
it can be obtained. Men and boys sent to sea should be 
delivered on board ship, not trusted to go of their own accord. 
Emigration is “the most satisfactory of all forms of aid,” but 
“a circular from higher quarters has put an end to that form of 
effective charity ’—which is good news, if true, for the United 
States. The care of discharged female prisoners is difficult and 
expensive; for them there should be a committee of ladies. 
Cases should be followed up, often for years, after discharge. 
Co-operation between different societies is essential. This 
report was fully discussed at a conference of managers of dis- 
charged prisoners’ aid societies held in the council room of the 
Reformatory and Refuge Union, February 12, the proceedings 
of which will shortly be published. 

Among the publications of the Council of the Reformatory 
and Refuge Union (32 Charing Cross, London, S. W.), which 
may be of value to Americans interested in reformatory work, 
are: “A Classified List of Child-Saving, Preventive, and 
Reformatory Institutions,” price 1s. 6¢., or 2s. 6d. in cloth; 
“The Law Relating to Child-Saving and Reformatory Efforts,” 
compiled by Arthur J. S. Maddison, price is. 4¢@., or 2s. 6d. 
in cloth. The report of the Departmental Committee on 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools will be procured and 
forwarded by the Union, on receipt of 3s. 6¢. for Part I, and of 
gs. 9@. for Part II, which contains the evidence. 


In the February number of the Fortnightly Review, Lord 
Monkswell (who has been for many years a manager and 
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sometimes chairman of Feltham, the largest industrial school in 
the United Kingdom) characterizes the report, to the Home Office, 
of the Departmental Committee on Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools as “a disappointing document,” “prosy, prolix, and 
platitudinous.” Lord Monkswell does not think that, because 
Dr. Barnardo has said that under favorable conditions one, 
two, or three pauper children may with advantage be boarded 
out up to the age of fourteen, it follows that boys of the class 
and of the age sent to reformatory and industrial schools are 
susceptible of similar treatment. The only form of boarding 
out applicable to them is “sending children out to work on 
license before the expiration of their period of detention,” 
which is known in America as conditional liberation. “We 
want a revision, in the light of long experience, of the qualifi- 
cations for detention in these schools; we want the transfer 
to the Education Department of the educational inspection, 
but not, as some of the committee recommend, a complete 
transfer to that department of the whole jurisdiction over 
these schools ; and we want, as every one recommends, that a 
summary and efficient process of extracting payments from 
unwilling parents should be instituted : possibly the Swiss plan 
of compelling defaulting parents to earn the sum due in a 
house of correction, though no doubt efficacious, might be 
unduly harsh. These things we want, and the report of the 
committee, instead of helping us, is only too likely to prove a 
hindrance. Fortunately, it is wildly improbable that their 
recommendations will be carried into effect.” 


In the Fortnightly’s “correspondence,” Mr. W. J. Corbet, who 
was from 1847 to 1877 an official in the Irish Lunacy Department, 
and had charge of the tabulation of the annual statistics, argues 
that the increase of insanity is not “ apparent,” but actual. The 
number of registered insane in England and Wales in 1849 was 
14,680 ; in 1895 it was 96,446. The total number of insane under 
official cognizance in the Three Kingdoms in 1862 was 55,525, or 
1.81 in each thousand of the population ; in 1895 it was 128,896, 
or 3.28 in each thousand of the population. Mr. Corbet does 
not believe that this increase is explicable on the theory of the 
accumulation in asylums of the chronic insane. He quotes the 
remark of Lord Shaftesbury that, under certain conditions, “half 
of the cases of lunacy that afflict and distress mankind would be 
altogether got rid of, and an enormous proportion of our lunatic 
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asylums might be shut up or converted to much more happy 
purposes.” Since Lord Shaftesbury gave this testimony, the 
asylum accommodation and population has very nearly trebled. 
“The only panacea the lunacy departments offer for this state 
of things is to go on building lunatic asylums without limit. 
Where is it to end?” 


THE American Annals of the Deaf for February contains the 
concluding chapter of Dr. Fay’s important inquiry concerning 
the results of marriages of the deaf. These are said to be 
more common in America than in Europe. During the present 
century the percentage of such marriages has in this country 
rapidly increased. Nearly three-fourths of the married deaf 
have married deaf-mutes. The marriages of the deaf are 
slightly less productive than those of persons possessed of the 
sense of hearing; those in which both partners are deaf are 
slightly less productive than those in which only one partner 
is deprived of this sense. It is probable, but not certain, that 
marriages of the congenitally deaf are slightly less’ productive, 
also, than those of the adventitiously deaf.—As to the probability 
of deaf offspring, it is eight or ten times as great where one or 
both parents are deaf as where the contrary is true. Never- 
theless, three children out of four (if not more) of deaf parentage 
have the faculty of hearing. In the majority of cases no 
intensification of the liability to deaf offspring seems to be 
caused by the union of two deaf persons. Consanguineous 
marriages are an exception. The congenitally deaf are most 
likely to have deaf offspring. This tendency is heightened if 
either partner has deaf relatives. The possession of deaf 
relatives seems to be a trustworthy indication of a liability to 
deaf offspring. “It is exceedingly dangerous for a deaf person 
to marry a blood relative, no matter what the character or 
degree of the relationship may be, and no matter whether the 
relative is deaf or hearing, nor whether the deafness of either 
or both or neither of the partners is congenital, nor whether 
either or both or neither of them have other deaf relatives.”— 
Table XCII, Professor Fay’s final table, shows the percentages 
of marriages of various sorts resulting in deaf offspring; also 
the percentage of children of each who are deaf. Of 31 consan- 
guineous marriages, 45 per cent resulted in deaf offspring; of 
172 marriages in which both parties were congenitally deaf, and 
both had deaf relatives, 28 per cent; of 335 marriages in which 
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both were congenitally deaf, 25 per cent; of 437 marriages in 
which both had deaf relatives, 2314 per cent. These were also 
the marriages in which the percentages of deaf children were 
the largest. The total number of marriages included in the 
table is 3,078, of which 9.7 per cent resulted in deaf offspring, 
and 8.6 per cent of the children were deaf. The percentages are 
larger where one parent can hear than where both are deaf.— 
The percentage of divorces and separations reported where both 
were deaf is 2.5, but where only one was deaf it is 6.4. 


Tue Hospital (February 27) contains a suggestive leading 
article on “ Physical Inferiority and Crime.” Referring to Mr. 
Morrison’s book on “Juvenile Offenders,” it observes: “There 
are here two sets of facts for the thoughtful physiologist, as, 
indeed, for the thoughtful of all classes, to consider—first, the 
undoubted increase of juvenile crime; and, second, the equally 
demonstrable certainty that a physical cause lies at the root of 
most of this increase. There are two deductions to be drawn 
from these two sets of facts . . . that if a defective physical 
basis of life be the chief cause of juvenile crime, the disease is 
curable; and, further, that physiologists and physicians—the 
medical profession as a whole—is the department which must 
show the way to cure. . . . If all the children who live in 
surroundings which inevitably produce a poor physique and 
criminal mental endowments, could be removed from their sur- 
roundings and placed in adequately healthy conditions before the 
development of criminal tendencies, that would be the best of all 
methods of dealing with the case. It would be a kind of moral 
vaccination. . . : When we are assured that a defective 
physical basis of life lies at the root of most of our juvenile 
crime, and when it is further insisted upon that the environment 
of much of our modern childhood is such that it must inevitably 
produce a physical basis of life which is defective, then, clearly, 
the appeal is not [2. ¢. not exclusively—Ep.] to religion, as 
in former times, nor to education, as in more recent years, but 
to physiology, to medicine, to sanitation.” 





Editorial Chit-Chat. 


NOTHING attracts so little attention from thoughtless people 
as the commonplace. Since this journal appeals only to the 
thoughtful, it is to be presumed that none of its readers have 
overlooked the truism that the same word often has a number of 
distinct significations. This is pre-eminently the case with the 
word “charity.” The noblest word in any language has been 
degraded to the service of falsehood and self-indulgence, through 
forgetfulness of its derivation and original application. On the 
tongues of the people it no longer means love, but suggests the 
giving of alms, in spite of the fact that St. Paul, who was both a 
Greek scholar and a poet, expressly said, ‘ Though I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing.” 

The immoral influence of this popular perversion of language 
is such that charity, in the sense in which that word is xot 
employed in the title CHARITIES REVIEW, has become to many 
an offense and a term of insult. One universal chorus of protest 
arises from lips red with the warm, life-giving blood of human 
affection : “ We have nothing to do with charity.” Our schools 
for the deaf and the blind say that they are not charities; they 
wish to be classed with educational institutions. Our hospitals 
for the sick in body and mind are not charities ; their place is 
among the medical institutions. Our college and social settle- 
ments are not charities ; they are simply the places of residence 
of cultured people who desire to establish and maintain 
neighborly relations with the poor. Our soldiers’ and sailors’ 
homes and homes for soldiers’ orphans are not charities; the 
benefits which they confer upon their inmates are but the pay- 
ment of a debt to men who have risked life or sacrificed it upon 
the field of battle, in defense of their country. What all these 
good people have in mind is almsgiving. Their work is not 
eleémosynary in its character. If it is called charity, they fear 
misapprehension, and that their special usefulness in the world 
may in some way be hindered, in consequence. Some of them, 
therefore, object not only to what they term “the unfortunate 
title,” CHARITIES REVIEW, but to the review itself, and object to 
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subscribing or writing for it, on this most shallow and unsub- 
stantial ground. One of the best friends of the deaf in this or 
in any other nation said to its editor, the other day, that if he 
were to write for it, he apprehended that he would lose somewhat 
of the influence which he now exerts over the minds of American 
teachers of the deaf. The opposition to the charity label is 
carried to such an extent, that another of the editor’s dearest 
and most valued friends, in charge of a reformatory for young 
men, is afraid that any mention of crime and criminals in its 
pages will have the effect to encourage the false, sentimental 
notion that crime is not so much a matter of reprobation as the 
criminal is an object of mistaken and excessive sympathy. 


Very well, dear friends, if it suits you better, call it the “Anti- 
Charities Review.” So far from its being the champion and 
apostle of almsgiving, it is distinctly committed to the advocacy 
of the sound ethical and economic doctrine, that, of all forms 
of charity, almsgiving is the least satisfactory and the most 
dangerous. To those who confound almsgiving with charity, 
one is tempted to say, in the words of Peter to Simon the sor- 
cerer, ‘‘ Thy money perish with thee, because thou hast thought 
that the gift of God may be purchased with money.” This 
thought is not from God, but from Mammon, the most hateful 
of all pretended divinities. To drop a penny into a beggar’s 
tin cup is an act with a double motive—the desire to relieve the 
beggar, and, at the same time, to relieve oneself. What the 
poor and the afflicted, the children of misfortune and sorrow, 
need, is not gifts of money, so much as it is personal service. 
We do not rid ourselves of an obligation by evading it, which 
we do when we substitute almsgiving for investigation, inquiry, 
and effective help. If your conception of the meaning of the 
word charity is the true one, then the alternate title here com- 
mended to your consideration more accurately expresses our 
position, attitude and aims, than the title upon our cover. 

But this is not our conception of its meaning. Surely, when 
a word is capable of use in either of two senses, he who employs 
it has the right to put his own interpretation on it. We claim 
this right, and shall exercise it. Judge us by our contents, not 
by ourname. What we say will show what we are. Poverty is 
the least of the ills which humanity has to bear, and to help 
others to bear. There is no form of human need to which our 
eyes will be blind; no cry for uplifting and consolation to 
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which our ears will be stopped, and no child of God, extending 
the hand of a brother to a brother man in difficulty or distress, 
upon whom we shall not look with delight, and whose efforts 
will not command our applause. We shall endeavor, to the 
extent of our insight and ability, to stimulate benevolent feeling, 
in all its varied manifestations, regardless of its object or 
method, and, at the same time, to inform and correct and 
restrain it, where it is misdirected or unprofitable, by sober 
words of knowledge and the wisdom which comes from experi- 
ence ; namely, the experience of mankind throughout the world. 

We shall survive criticism and triumph over prejudice, never 
fear. 


Mr. I. L. Hauser, whose interesting communication respecting 
the India famine will assist our readers to understand both its 
causes and effects, is an India tea merchant, now in Chicago, 
but formerly for many years a resident of Calcutta, who speaks 
Hindustani as fluently as English, and his statements can be 
trusted. We supplement what he has so well said by a few 
additional remarks on the same subject, founded upon an article 
in the Charity Organization Review, by Mr. J. A. Baines. The 
progress of meteorological science, based on recorded observa- 
tions, goes to show that there is a periodical liability of special 
zones to failure of rainfall at intervals of about twelve years, 
and that there is likely to be severe distress, in consequence of 
the complete or partial failure of crops, in one part of India or 
another, every four years. India, as Mr. Hauser has said, is 
chiefly an agricultural country. It possesses little mineral 
wealth, and manufactures, as we understand that word, are 
there in an undeveloped state. About one-half of the natives, 
owing to their religious reverence for animal life, are strict 
vegetarians, and the grains principally depended upon as food 
are rice and millet, especially the latter. Experience has ren- 
dered the Government expert in relief. Its first attention is 
given to preventive measures, which include not merely irriga- 
tion by canals and wells, but the extension of the Indian rail- 
ways from 6,500 miles in 1875 to 20,000 miles in 1895. Wells 
furnish the most reliable water supply. About 20,000, each 
irrigating from four to eight acres, were sunk in Madras during 
the scarcity of 1891-92, and similar precautions were taken 
to a smaller extent in upper India, a year or two ago. The 
annual surplus in the public treasury is hoarded for use 
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in an emergency, or it is expended in public works of a 
protective character against famine. All the conditions likely 
to result in famine, or to arise in case it should occur, are syste- 
matically watched, by way of anticipation, and the Government 
is rarely unprepared for it when it comes. There is even a local 
Famine Code. In the matter of relief the Government takes the 
initiative. The prevention of suffering is not its aim; it limits 
itself to the task of preventing death by starvation. This it 
does, in order to avoid weakening the impulse to self-help in a 
land where the stimulus to exertion is at best feeble. It pro- 
ceeds upon the maxim of the great Turgot, quoted by the Famine 
Commissioners, that “the most useful kind of alms is the pro- 
vision of means to earn them.” For the able-bodied it enforces 
the labor test, on public works, of permanent utility and value ; 
and payment is made in a labor ration—or rather, in its equiva- 
lent in cash. Supplemental relief, for the aged and the infirm, 
who are not brought to live with their able-bodied relatives upon 
the works, is provided in special almshouses, generally near a 
town. There are also government orphan asylums, which are 
for the most part temporary distributing centers, from which 
children admitted to them are sent as soon as may be to foster 
homes; some of them are made over to charitable institutions 
or to the missionaries. Out-door relief is granted to women, 
especially Mohammedans, who are not allowed to appear in 
public, and to members of some of the higher castes. The insti- 
tution of caste seriously complicates the question of relief, and 
it affects its administration. Private charity is unorganized, and, 
the act of giving being regarded as in itself meritorious, small 
doles to the greatest number are the usual practice ; no questions 
are asked of the applicant, and the effect upon him is not con- 
sidered. The famine once over, the Government undertakes 
to reinstate the indigent peasant in his former position on the 
land, and for this purpose advances him money, at a low rate of 
interest, with which to buy cattle and seed. 


SoME similar system of dealing with the sufferers from the 
overflow of the Mississippi river and its tributaries is, in this 
country, a great desideratum. These floods occur periodically 
at irregular intervals. It is a disgrace to the people of the 
United States that the relief of the distress which they occa- 
sion should be unregulated by fixed principles and left to the 
spasmodic impulses of the benevolent, whose money is disbursed 
by inexperienced “emergency” committees. 





Hews and Hotes. 


STATE CHARITIES. 


THE last published report of the Connecticut State Board of Charities shows 
that there are in that state (whose population in 1890 was about 750,000) II 
prisons, 2 juvenile reformatories, 11 public and private hospitals and asylums 
for the insane, 1 school for imbeciles, 2 schools for the deaf, 1 institute and 
industrial home for the blind, 17 hospitals, 1 soldiers’ home, 8 county 
childrens’ homes, 87 almshouses, 15 old people’s homes, and 13 orphan 
asylums and homes for children. In 1894 the state paid $576,727 for ihe 
support of inmates of these institutions, and the towns $813,275. The board 
of state charities has in its employ two special agents, whose duty it is to find 
private family homes for inmates of the county children’s homes, and to visit 
them when placed out; any town overseers of the poor who retain a child in 
a county home, when a temporary home is open for its reception, are liable 
to a fine of $50. In the board of management of each county home a mem- 
ber of the state board must be included; the managers appoint a visiting 
committee of men and women in each town in the county, to assist in the 
selection of family homes and in the visitation of children placed in them. 
Lists of these committees are printed in the report. Additional provision 
has been made for 250 insane patients at Middletown, and two new private 
insane asylums opened—Grey Towers at Stamford, and Fairlea at Norton. 
The Whipple School for deaf-mutes has been ‘‘ deserted by its principal,” 
and is now known as the Mystic Oral School. The principal had been 
charging the state for the tuition of pupils not in the institution. The 
graded system (three grades) has been established in the state prison; also 
the Bertillon system of anthropometric identification. The establishment 
of a lunatic ward in the prison is recommended. The state board does not 
approve the location of the new state reformatory ‘‘for women, habitual 
drunkards, tramps, and convicted male offenders between the ages of sixteen 
and thirty "—a mixed lot—within the limits of the city of Hartford. It desires 
to see the Ling gymnastics and Sloyd work introduced into the Meriden school 
for boys. Private asylums for the insane should, it thinks, be required to 
take out a license. The number of the insane in Connecticut ‘‘ under 
restraint” is said to be 2,400, of whom 290 are in town almshouses ; this 
estimate does not include insane persons living at home or with friends ; the 
creation of a state commission in lunacy is recommended. The word 
‘* school” has been substituted for ‘‘asylum” in the corporate title of the 
American Asylum for the Deaf; it is proposed to remove this institution to a 
‘* quieter” location in the suburbs of the city and erect modern buildings for 
its accommodation. The Connecticut Institute and Industrial School for the 
Blind, a private institution in receipt of state aid, is severely criticised ; its 
‘*the production of a band of traveling musicians,” and the 
superintendent (a blind man) is unable to maintain proper discipline. 


net result is 
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‘*State” paupers are sent to a private establishment at Tariffville, under 
contract with the proprietor; some ‘‘town” paupers are sent here also, 
contrary to law. The towns expend in the aggregate $500,000 a year for 
outdoor relief; this isan abuse which requires checking.—The board has 
apparently visited and it has described, in this interesting and valuable 
document, every public and private institution in Connecticut. 


THE New York State Board of Charities consists of eleven members, one 
from each of the eight judicial districts of the state, two extra members from 
the county of New York (which is the first judicial district), and one extra 
member from Kings County. The board, as originally constituted, in 1867, 
consisted of eight members, the term of office being eight years, the term 
of one member expiring each year. When the three additional members 
were added to the board in 1873, the original plan as to terms of office 
was retained, but the three additional members were all appointed at the 
same time and for terms of the same length. So that once in eight years the 
terms of four members expire in a single year. 

The three members of the board from New York city, Hon. William R. 
Stewart, who has been president of the board since the death of Mr. Oscar 
Craig, in January, 1894, Dr. Stephen Smith, and Mrs. Beekman De Peyster, 
have just been reappointed by Governor Black, and confirmed by the Senate 
unanimously and without reference to a committee. 

Mr. William R. Stewart is the oldest member of the board in point of 
service, having been originally appointed by Governor Cornell in 1882, and 
having been reappointed by Governor Flower. He has been for a long time 
chairman of the Standing Committees on Reformatories and on Schools for 
the Deaf. He has always been deeply interested in the work of the board, 
and since the adoption of the revised constitution of 1894, which vastly 
increased the powers and responsibilities of the board, has given practically 
all his time to its work. 

Dr. Stephen Smith is a well known sanitarian and is an expert in all 
matters that relate to hospitals, dispensaries and institutions. Dr. Smith 
was for a number of years the State Commissioner in Lunacy, until the 
creation of the State Commission in Lunacy, consisting of three members, in 
1889. 

Mrs. Beekman De Peyster has been especially active in visiting the public 
charitable institutions of New York city on Blackwell’s and Randall’s islands. 

Under the revised constitution, the State Board of Charities is charged 
with the duty of framing rules and regulations concerning the reception and 
retention of inmates as public charges in private institutions. The rules that 
have been adopted by the board have resulted in a considerable diminution 
in the number of such public charges and in a much more exhaustive 
inquiry as to the claims of the various beneficiaries for public relief. The 
reappointment of the three members from New York city is gratifying 
evidence that these wise policies inaugurated by the board are to be 
continued. It is probable that the staff of official inspectors of the board will 
be very considerably increased in the near future. The appropriation bill 
which has just passed one House of the Legislature, and which is likely to 
receive final passage without material change, appropriates $25,000 for the 
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general uses and purposes of this board, as compared with an appropriation 
of $10,000 in previous years. 


THE Superintendent of Charities in the District of Columbia is not a 
‘‘board,” but he fulfills in part the functions of a board. It is his duty, 
under the act of 1890, to ‘‘ formulate a plan of organized charities” for the 
District ; and to ‘‘ examine into the character of the administration of” the 
several institutions and associations for which appropriations are made, to 
‘‘ascertain in each case the amount contributed from private sources for 
support and construction, the number of paid employés, and the number of 
inmates received and benefited by the sums appropriated by Congress, and 
to recommend changes and modifications therein.” He audits the vouchers 
of institutions aided by the District, and approves their requisitions for 
supplies. He supervises the work of the ‘‘ Board of Children’s Guardians.’”’ 
Without undertaking here to give an abstract of his report for 1896, some 
items of interest have been gleaned from it, as follows: The Temporary 
Home for ex-Union Soldiers and Sailors is said to be maintained ‘‘for the 
accommodation of transients coming to Washington on business with the 
Government or in travel to and from volunteer suldiers’ homes ;” it is ‘‘a 
public lodging house for needy veterans.” Any court in the District may 
commit to the Home of the Association for Works of Mercy any girl under 
the age of eighteen years duly convicted of any offense punishable by fine 
or by imprisonment not less than two years, and she may be detained until 
reformed or of age; this institution also receives girls (‘‘penitents”) committed 
by their parents or guardians, or self-committed. An officer detailed by the 
chief of police acts as agent for the Humane Society, which undertakes to 
protect children, as well as animals. Reference is made on page 27 toa 
‘district supply system,” by which the destitute draw goods instead of 
money ; this is said to work well, and it appears to be applicable to institu- 
tions, as well as to individuals. On page 41 will be found a directory of 
charities and reformatories in the District. The Washington Asylum isa 
combined almshouse and workhouse; male prisoners are employed princi- 
pally in grading streets, etc. The nurses’ home, in connection with the 
Columbia Hospital for Women, has been occupied since last December. 
Colored women are trained as nurses at the Freedmen’s Hospital. The 
Industrial Home School, for twenty-nine years successfully conducted as a 
private charity, was transferred, by a vote of the managers, last June, to the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. The trustees of the Girls’ 
Reform School want money with which to build ninety or more additional 
““cells.”"—Reference will be made elsewhere in the next number of this 
REVIEW to the report of the Board of Children’s Guardians, included in the 
report of the Superintendent of Charities. 


A BOARD of state charities was created in Tennessee by an act 
approved May 14, 1895, and has made its first annual report. It regards 
the three hospitais for the insane at Nashville, Knoxville, and Bolivar, as in 
good condition. The old penitentiary building at Nashville is a ‘‘ blemish 
upon the fair name of the state;” but it is soon to be demolished and the 
prisoners removed to ‘‘a splendid structure,” said to occupy a fine site. 
A large farm is connected with it. The Governor, who is ex-officio a 
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member of the state board, reports that he made a thorough inspection of 
the ‘‘stockades” at Brushy Mountain, and was highly pleased with every- 
thing that he saw there. The Brushy Mountain mines cost $82,000, and he 
believes them to be now worth $500,000; they were ‘‘a profitable invest- 
ment.” The Tennessee Industrial School, which now has 650 boys and 
girls, is praised; so is the Tennessee School for the Blind, except in the 
matter of its sanitary condition a year ago, which has been remedied. The 
board recommends legislative aid to the Confederate Soldiers’ Home, the 
removal of insane criminals from the state hospitals for the insane to a 
building to be specially erected for their accommodation within the walls 
of the penitentiary, and the creation of a state reformatory for boys and 
girls. ‘‘One large reformatory, under state control, would be better than 
a number of small county reformatories, as provided for by the act of 1895 ; 
such institutions would soon become a disgrace, like many of our county 
asylums for the poor.” The board further ‘‘asks permission” to recommend 
the establishment of a state board of pardons. The services of Mr. Hoke, 
secretary of the board, have been given gratuitously during the past year; 
an appropriation of $5,000 for the use of the board is requested. The alms- 
house population of Tennessee is stated to be 1,858, of whom 690 are insane ; 
the jail population, 833, of whom 494 are colored. Eleven counties have no 
almshouses, and three counties no jails. The board has appointed local 
auxiliary visiting committees, consisting of three men and three women in 
each county, a list of whom is printed, with their post-office addresses. 


THE Indiana State Federation of Trade and Labor Unions, at its last 
annual meeting, thus expressed itself upon the subject of the state charities 
of Indiana: ‘‘ As the State Federation has always stood for the elimination 
of politics from the management of our penal and charitable institutions, 
believing that the best interests of these institutions are thereby subserved ; 
and as the supervision of these institutions by the State Board of Charities 
has been proved to be beneficial ; therefore, be it resolved, that we advocate 
the passage by our Legislature, if in harmony with the constitution, of a 
measure that shall place the entire control of our penal, correctional, and 
charitable institutions in the hands of the State Board of Charities.” This 
action is complimentary to the board, and the Federation is right in advo- 
cating the elimination of partisan politics from the management of the state 
institutions ; but it fails to recognize the distinction, in institution manage- 
ment, between ‘‘supervision” and ‘‘control.” It does not follow that, 
because the ‘‘supervision” of the charitable and correctional institutions of 
Indiana by the present excellent state board has proved beneficial, the 
transfer of the ‘‘control” of these institutions to that board would be equally 
satisfactory in its results. This is what, in logic, is terrmed a mon sequitur; 
but it is a fallacy which, for one reason or another, commends itself to many 
who ought to see that it is an argument, no argument at all. A consolidated 
board of ‘*‘control” is open to many objections, of which one is that with 
such a board there is no longer any ‘‘supervision,” such as the Federation 
declares to have been so beneficial. A board of control is not a supervisory 
board. The functions of the two are distinct and irreconcilable, those of the 
former being executive, but of the latter, critical; or, if you please, guas? 
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judicial. It would be equally logical to say, ‘‘ Because the Supreme Court 
has wisely decided the cases submitted to it for its decision, therefore the 
office of governor should be abolished, and his duties hereafter discharged 
by the Chief Justice. 


THE Wyoming State Board of Charities and Reform is composed of the 
Governor and four state officers (elected by the people) ex-officio. Its sixth 
annual report, for 1896, is chiefly statistical. The state has nearly com- 
pleted a penitentiary at Rawlins, at a cost of $100,000 for the administration 
building and one cell house; convicts have heretofore been kept at Laramie 
and at Joliet, under contract; the average number for the year was I12. 
Male juvenile delinquents are committed to the State Industrial School for 
Boys at Golden, Colorado; the average number is only six or seven. Girls 
are sent to the Industrial School of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd at 
Denver; the average number is three or four. There is a state insane 
asylum at Evanston, with sixty or seventy patients ; the annual expenditure 
for maintenance is about $11,000. One blind and three deaf children are 
educated at the expense of the state of Wyoming at Colorado Springs, and 
one blind child at Nebraska City. The Wyoming General Hospital at Rock 
Springs appears to be a state institution ; it is a small affair, caring for less 
than ten patients daily, on the average, and it was recently totally destroyed 
by fire. Strange to say, there is alsoa Wyoming Soldiers and Sailors’ Home, 
to which twenty-seven inmates have been admitted since its organization. 
The entire appropriation asked by the stateboard, in aid of all these charities, 
for the ensuing year, is $108,500. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


New York—Organized charity has made very considerable advance in 
New York during the past year. The maintenance of children of parents 
comparatively well to do, in public and private charitable institutions, at the 
expense of the taxpayers, which has for so many years been such a scandal, 
has received, it is hoped, a death blow in the insertion in the new state con- 
stitution of a provision forbidding the payment of public moneys to any 
institution which does not conform, in the matter of admission and retention 
of inmates, to rules which the State Board of Charities is authorized to 
establish and enforce. The State Board has been investigating, with the 
aid of agents of the municipal department of charities, the pecuniary ability 
of parents of children in subsidized homes and asylums. Nine months’ 
work in this direction resulted in the discharge of 3,761 inmates of so-called 
‘‘charitable”’ institutions, and an estimated saving to the city treasury of 
$450,000. 

The county medical societies have urged reform in the matter of indis- 
criminate free medical and surgical treatment by the dispensaries, of which 
New York has so many. Naturally they do not lay so much stress upon the 
tendency of free medical advice to pauperize such applicants for it as are, in 
fact, able to pay its cost. They rather call attention to the impositions 
practised upon the public, which supposes that dispensary physicians are as 
a rule high-priced specialists, though this is far from the truth. They 
adopt, however, one of the fundamental principles of organized charity in 
advocating investigation of the circumstances and needs of those who are 
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thus gratuitously relieved, and suggest that ‘‘ provident” dispensaries or 
medical ‘‘insurance” be substituted, as far as practicable, for the free 
dispensary system. 

The new charter for Greater New York has received much attention, and 
the chapter on charities is believed to have incorporated in it a number of 
improvements upon former methods of caring for the city’s poor. 

A free municipal lodging house has been opened at 398 First Avenue. 
The Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor has opened Hartley 
House, for women only, on the upper west side. 


THOsE who have had previous experience in relief work in New York, and 

are therefore competent to form a judgment, are of the opinion that the 
amount of suffering from lack of employment and of money during the 
winter of 1896-97 was somewhat greater than during the two preceding 
winters, but not equal to that of 1893-94. A somewhat sensational daily 
newspaper pretended to think otherwise. It accordingly opened, as an 
advertising scheme, a free soup kitchen, at its own expense, aided by such 
gifts as were placed in its hands by kindly disposed readers of its columns, 
of which the paper in question was, in fact, the chief beneficiary, since these 
contributions diminished the cost to itself of itsadvertisement. This scheme 
was bitterly opposed by the officials of the Charity Organization Society as 
contrary to public policy, and calculated to weaken those who need rather to 
be strengthened by an appeal to their manhood. Its demoralizing influence 
upon children was especially emphasized. The officers of the Association 
for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor and of the United Hebrew 
Charities and of other relief societies joined in this protest. The president of 
the German Society complained that the hope of free food attracted idle 
men to the city from the country and augmented the distress, rather than 
alleviated it. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. Jacob Riis visited the soup 
house in question and condemned it in unqualified terms. Mr. Riis, in a 
letter to the Sus, demonstrated that a large percentage of the beneficiaries 
were professional tramps. In a communication to the Lvening Post, Mr. 
Roosevelt said: ‘‘I do not attempt here to discuss the problem offered by 
poverty and hard times, but certainly the ‘free soup kitchen’ shares with 
the tramp lodging house the doubtful honor of being the very worst possible 
solution of that problem. . . . As a rule, the workingman who labors 
hard is the man most harmed by this type of relief, for he will not take 
such charity himself, and it produces paupers who can underbid him. 
It is the kind of charity which flourishes in Turkey and in the East gener- 
ally, and which is even more the cause than the result of the hideous pov- 
erty of those countries.” A controversy somewhat similar arose over 
Commander Booth-Tucker’s free shelters for the homeless. 


THE death of Mr. Blake, the experienced superintendent of outdoor poor, 
has called forth many encomiums upon his administration of his trust, not 
wholly unmingled with critical qualifications of the praise bestowed. Mr. 
Blake was a remarkable character—kind, shrewd, with a taste for literature 
of which not all who know him had any suspicion, a great fund of reminis- 
cence and anecdote, and a keen sense of humor. He attended closely to his 
business as a relieving officer, and did his duty faithfully as he understood 
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and saw it. It will be easy to replace him by his inferior, but it may not be 
easy to find his superior and induce him to enter upon what is at best a 
monotonous, disagreeable and thankless avocation. 


It 1s discouraging to find in the Union Signal, March 4, an extract from a 
letter from Miss Frances Willard approving of the establishment of soup 
houses, and expressing the hope that the local unions of the W. C. T. U. may 
adopt this method of charitable werk, adding: ‘Surely nothing could be 
more practical.” 


THE transfer of the city insane asylums to the state has relieved the city 
treasury of what was felt to be an unfair burden, and it will doubtless 
result in the better care and treatment of the pauper lunatics in these insti- 
tutions. 


TEMPERANCE. 


Tue Committee of Fifty for the Investigation of the Drink Problem, 
which has thus far done its work with the utmost quietness, avoiding, as far 
as possible, attracting the attention of the public press, now authorizes the 
publication of the following circular to its friends, among whom the readers 
of the CHARITIES REVIEW may surely be classed: ‘‘ Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, March 27, 1897.—At a meeting of this committee, on February 27, 
1897, it was voted that a brief statement be made by its secretary to friends 
of the members of the committee, describing the scope and purpose of its 
work. The Committee of Fifty was organized in 1893, ‘in the hope,’ as its 
first announcement stated, ‘of securing a body of facts which may serve as a 
basis for intelligent public and private action. It is the purpose of the com- 
mittee to collect and collate impartially all accessible facts which bear upon 
the problem, and it is their hope to secure for the evidence thus accumulated 
a measure of confidence on the part of the community which is not granted 
to partisan statements.’ Thus the Committee of Fifty is not a new move- 
ment in temperance agitation or reform; it is simply an organization for 
research. As Mr. Charles Dudley Warner has lately said (Harper's Maga- 
zine, February, 1897): ‘It was from the first understood that the prime busi- 
ness of the committee was not the expression of opinion, or the advancing 
or advocacy of one theory or another, but strictly the investigation of facts 
without reference to the conclusions to which they might lead.’ There is 
appended herewith a list of the members of the Committee of Fifty. It will 
be seen that they represent very varied occupations, interests, religious con- 
nections, and parts of the country. The investigations of the Committee 
of Fifty are carried on under the directions of four sub-committees. Each 
committee may publish its own results, but to all such publications there is 
to be prefixed a statement tha‘ such reports are to be regarded as preliminary 
in their nature, and only contributory of facts upon which a general discus- 
sion may in the future be undertaken by the committee as a whole. Prelimi- 
nary publications have been made by the Physiological Committee, (4m. 
Journal of Med. Sc., Jan. and April, 1896; Journal of Exp. Med., 1, 447, I, 
623; Pop. Sc. Monthly, Mar., 1897); by the Legislative Committee (The 
Liquor Problem, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1897); by the Ethical Committee, 
(Substitutes for the Saloon, Forum, 1896). The Physiological Committee is 
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further engaged in a large variety of statistical and laboratory researches, 
and a volume of its results is near completion. The Ethical Committee is 
engaged in a series of inquiries into the relation of the drink problem to the 
home, to food, recreation, and better aspects of social life, and is also care- 
fully inquiring into the quality of instruction on temperance now given so 
widely in the public schools. The Economic Committee is engaged in an 
important and extensive research concerning the relation of the drink habit 
to industry, poverty, crime, luxury, and the various nationalities of the 
United States. The members of the Committee of Fifty bear their own 
expenses, and there has been contributed in addition, by members and 
friends, a total sum for the expenses of research of more than $14,000. It is 
now believed by the committee that with a moderate increase of financial 
support, results may be reached which may be of lasting importance for the 
welfare of this country, and this statement of the purposes of the Committee 
of Fifty is made with the hope of procuring such support.” 

President Seth Low, of Columbia College, is president of the committee ; 
Charles Dudley Warner, vice-president ; Professor Francis G. Peabody, sec- 
retary ; William E. Dodge, treasurer. The executive board consists of the 
officers just named, together with Messrs. Billings, Eliot and Greene. The 
membership of the five standing committees is as follows: On Physiological 
and Pathological Aspect, Messrs. John S. Billings, W. O. Atwater, J. Alder 
Blumer, Henry P. Bowditch, R. H. Chittenden, and William H. Welch; on 
Legislative Aspect, Messrs. Charles W. Eliot, Charles J. Bonaparte, James 
C. Carter, and Seth Low; on Ethical Aspect, Messrs. Jacob L. Greene, Felix 
Adler, Thomas Conaty, Samuel W. Dike, W. E. Dodge, A. P. Doyle, and 
Daniel C. Gilman; on Economic Aspect, Messrs. Z. R. Brockway, J. G. 
Brooks, Henry W. Farnam, E. R. L. Gould, J. F. Jones, and Carroll D. 
Wright; on Finance, Messrs. W. B. Cutting, W. E. Dodge, H. W. Farnam, 
J. L. Greene, Robert C. Ogden, and Jacob H. Schiff. 





Personal Wotices. 


Mrs. J. K. BARNEY, of Providence, Rhode Island, will sail for Honolulu 
early in April, on a missionary tour around the world, to secure the more 
general appointment of police matrons to have charge of women in prisons. 
She expects to be absent for a year. Her expenses will be borne by the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 


Maj. R. W. McCrauGury, for many years warden of the Illinois Peni- 
tentiary at Joliet, but for the past four years superintendent of the State 
Reformatory at Pontiac, has been transferred from the latter institution to 
his former position at Joliet. 


Mr. GEORGE TORRANCE, of Pontiac, succeeds Major McClaughry as super- 
intendent of the State Reformatory. Mr. Torrance has had no previous 
experience as a prison or institution official, but is a gentleman of good 
standing and character. 


Mr. JOHN T. MALLALIEU, for thirteen years superintendent of the Nebraska 
State Industrial School for Boys at Kearney, has been displaced from the 
office which he filled with so much ability and credit, in order to make room 
for a Populist successor, 


Mr. JosHuA L. BAILEY, for sixteen consecutive years the president of the 
Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity, has been re-elected, over his 
own protest, to the position which he has so long and ably filled. 


REv. FREDERICK PAsco has been elected principal of the Florida School for 
the Deaf and the Blind, to fill the vacancy caused by the recent death by Prof. 
H. N. Felkel. 


Mr. N. KoNnIsHI, director of the School for the Deaf and Blind at Tokio, 
in Japan, is visiting American schools for pupils belonging to these special 
classes. 


Hon. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, the veteran statistician, has been reappointed 
and confirmed as United States Commissioner of Labor at Washington. 


Dr. E. M. GALLAUDET has been unanimously elected president of the 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution. 


Miss HELEN M. STAPLES has been appointed superintendent of the State 
Industrial School for Girls in Maine. 
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